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Official NADA records” prove 


CHEVY'S HIGH 
TRADE-IN 
CAN HELP 
CUT YOUR 

FLEET COSTS! 


Besides Chevrolet’s low initial price 
and low operating cost, you can count 
on still another big saving at trade-in 
time. And you don’t have to take our 
word for it. Check the official 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation records for yourself and see 
how Chevies consistently bring higher 
trade-in return than any other car in 
their field. Why? Because more 
people want Chevrolets than any 
other car. It’s this greater demand 
(on both the new and used car mar- 
kets) that keeps Chevy’s resale value 
up to help keep your fleet costs down. 
And while you're at it, check your 
dealer on all the people-pleasing im- 
provements in the new Chevrolets 
that not only make them better cars 
for business—but a better bet for 
higher trade-in in the years to come. 
...- Chevrolet Di- 

vision of General 

Motors, Detroit CHEVROLET 
2, Michigan. 


*Based on prices in the National Automobile Dealers 
Association 1961 USED CAR GUIDE, recent-mode! 
Chevrolets are now bringing a higher percentage of their 
Original price than any other full-sized car in their field 





Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


“We get specifications, quote prices, speed sales by phone”’ 


says J. J. Payne, i 

Southwestern Scale Co., Phoenix, Ariz. ! LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE 
Here are some examples: 

Buffalo to Cleveland 

St. Louis to Chicago 


“The fastest, cheapest way to find out about a customer’s 
exact needs is Long Distance,” reports Mr. Payne. “When 
we get a sales lead, we reach for the phone. It’s im- insilin: tn Sins Aeetiiies 
mediate . . . we talk to the right man... we settle every- | \gijwaukee to Philadelphia 
thing then and there. It’s a profitable way to sell. By See Denmcions to Cheteais . 
phone, we recently sold a set of scales worth $14,000.” 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, { 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








“601 READY, SIR” === 


This is the USS Robert E. Lee, SSBN-601. It will soon be deployed, 
armed and ready with our undersea fleet to defend the Free World. Vitro 
is the U. S. Navy’s systems engineering coordinator for all Polaris missile 


submarines and tactical air-defense missile ships: This is Vitro—1961. 


Vitra 


VITRO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. / OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARIES: GENEVA - MILAN - BOMBAY 
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SIDE LINES 


Foundation W ork 


THE statistical features that regu- 
larly appear in Forses strike us as 
being a good deal like tall build- 
ings. To support everything the 
naked eye can see, a good deal of 
digging may have been done that 
never shows. 

Cases in point are the two sta- 
tistical features in this issue. One 
of them in particular, a half-cen- 
tury look at 
some of _ the 
blue-chip stocks 
of yesterday and 
today (see pages 
30-31), gave us 
some unusually 
intricate, rocky 
and fascinating 
ground to dig 
into. 

The job of 
tracing a $100- 
investment in 
one company 
from 1909 
through 1960, to 
be sure, would be no small proj- 
ect in itself. But companies are 
like people. They grow, marry, 
divorce and change their names. 
Less often than people, but espe- 
cially tragic to investors, they can 
die. 

Bulldozing. In the blue-chip story, 
our researchers took many a twist 
and turn plowing through a trail 
of records 52 years long. Today’s 
U. S. Lines was known as Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine back in 
1909. International Business Ma- 
chines has paid at least 25 
stock dividends and has declared 
seven stock splits since 1925 alone. 

Sometimes companies reorganize 
and, in a manner of speaking, effect 
a stock split “in reverse.” Thus, in 
a merger in 1946, Pittsburgh Coal 
(today’s Consolidation Coal) issued 
one new share of common stock 
for four old shares. Tracing a 
1909 investment of $100 in Stand- 
ard Oil was perhaps the toughest 
foundation work we did in prepar- 
ing the blue-chip story. An anti- 
trust decree way back in 1911 had 
broken up the old Rockefeller cor- 
poration into no less than 33 sepa- 
rate pieces. In order to put to- 
gether the complete story on a 
$100-investment, our staff had to 
act as brokers. We “sold” the 
original Standard Oil stockholder’s 
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interest in 32 pieces and “rein- 
vested” the proceeds at 1911 prices 
in additional shares of Jersey 
Standard, the surviving company 
Without the help of Jersey Stand- 
ard, we might still be at it. 

Even so Forses_ researchers 
Peggy Selsdorf, Meryl Gray and 
Florence Kraut and their helpers 
worked fulltime for several weeks 

on the project. 
All told some- 
thing like 500 
(wo) man - hours 
of work went 
into the job—not 
to mention the 
many additional 
hours put in by 
cooperative 
treasurers’ offices 
at such corpora- 
tions as Jersey 
Standard, Union 
Carbide, General 
Electric, West- 
inghouse. 

Although it was the most impos- 
ing job handled by Forses’ re- 
searchers for the April 15 issue, the 
feature on yesteryear’s blue chips 
was not the only major statis- 
tical effort. Statisticians How- 
ard Rudnitsky and Donald Popp 
put in several mind-stretching 
weeks on the complex calculations 
involved in the life insurance 
roundup which you will find on 
pages 41 and 42. They and their 
helpers figure they invested 200 or 
so man hours on this project. For 
90° of the raw data required, in- 
surance company annual reports 
were nowhere near’ complete 
enough. Forses researchers had 
to dig into their so-called “conven- 
tion statements.” These are mas- 
sive reports in blue-bindings 
crammed with detailed information 
on earnings as well as assets 

So far we have said nothing of 
the routine research and calcula- 
tion that goes into every chart, 
statistical table and article that 
appears in Forses. All together 
something like 1,100 hours of re- 
search, calculation and checking 
went into this issue of Forses be- 
fore a single word was committed 
to paper, a line drawn on a chart 
This is the kind of spade work that 
has won Forses its reputation for 
reporting in depth. 
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Louise & Martha 


For two coeds, our 70" report card 


Louise and Martha Cummings are sis- 


ters, Californians and college students. 


They are also two of the over 65,000 
people who own shares in Union Oil. This 
is our report to them on our 70th year of 
business. 

Our customers paid us the record 
amount of $535,631,000 

We spent 60% of our customers’ dollars 
—or $318,.498,000—-with some 18.000 
other companies and individuals with 
whom we do business. 

Taxes took 22% or $117.232.000. Of 
this amount, $91,954,000 were the fuel 


taxes. The rest—$25,2 


78,.000—was paid 
to over 1,000 local, State and Federal 
tax collectors. 

Wages and other benefits for our em- 
ployees and their families amounted to 
12%, or $65,423,000 of our income 

This left us 6% or $34,478,000 as net 
profit. Over 43% of these earnings— 
$14,942,000— was payable in cash divi- 
dends* to these girls and our more than 
65,000 other shareholders as a return on 
their investment. 

The balance of our net earnings 4% 
or $19,536,000 of our customers’ dollars 
—we reinvested in the business to expand 
and modernize facilities. 

Since the Cummungs sisters were born 
some 20 years ago, Union Oil has gone 
from 91 million dollars in annual sales 


to over half a billion. 


Today, behind each of the 8.7 million 
shares of Union Oil stock, there are 
more than 61 barrels of liquid petro- 
leum reserves...more than 463,000 
cubic feet of natural gas reserves... 
large investments in refinery, transpor- 
tation and market facilities... large in- 


vestments, too, in research laboratories. 


*(In addition, a 4% share dividend was paid 
during 1960.) 


YOUR COMMENTS INVITED. Write: Chairman of 
the Board, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 


Center, Los Angeles 17, California. 


Union Oil Company er caurorss 


THE WEST'S MOST EXPERIENCED GASOLINE REFINER 
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READERS SAY 


Sir: In your article, “It Pays to Adver- 


tise” (Forses, Apr. 1), the statement 
that “Last year, too, for the sixth straight 
year, Western Electric boosted the an- 
nual dividend it paid to AT&T and its Parade and two other 
fellow shareowners,” is incorrect. . ’ = 
As 6 Elite Geidnne, maw 1 ten syndicated Sunday magazines 
you that the annual dividend was not carry the advertising of 
increased last year nor the year before. “ , : . 
ike, A. iene Prudential Insurance Company 
College Point, N.Y. 





into more than half of the 


Additional Western Electric shares were : ay homes in counties making 
sold to stockholders through rights offer- * ~ 
00. ota 
ings. Thus, the total amount Western ! 28.8 per cent of tot l 
Electric paid in dividends increased, even , 3 j Hog U.S. retail sales. 
though the rate remained unchanged—Eb. 7 F + ~ 
a ania Without Parade, that 58.8 


The Index per cent would drop to 28.3. 


Sir: In the new Forses Index (Apr. 1), 
the chart indicates an increase for the 
month of February, yet the index figure 


shows a decrease from January to 94.4. 
Which is correct? 

—JoHN W. PACKER 
Chicago, ‘il. 


The chart. The index figure should 
have read 99.4—Eb. 

















The basic ingredient in your media mix 


New booklet, ‘‘Nice Figures’, analyzes advertising costs on major maga- 
Sir: I am very glad that you have in- zines. Address H.M.S., Parade, 285 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
troduced a new Forses Index (Side Lines, 
Forses, Mar. 15). . . . The new index 
looks so promising I am thinking of in- 
cluding it in the long-term statistical 
charts which I maintain for my personal 
use 


se wan A Sa unl wa | 
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“Swap” Funds? 


Sir: In your article, “Stalling the Tax 
Collector” (Funds, Forses, Mar. 15), you 
made comment about some of these so- 
called “swap” funds. These “swap” funds 
charge 4% just to get in, and this does 
not eliminate the tax, but just puts it off 
for awhile. 


nm 


| 


| 


m 


AA 


—Epwarp J. BuNcH 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Socony’s Acres 
Str: No wonder Socony is having diffi- 


culty, when it can afford to “leave” 
36,000 acres (“Discontented Oilman,” 


othe at blocks eumen i /\\\SS 


Richmond Hill, N.Y. 














A typographical error. It should have 
read “lease”—Ep. 


Shining EHxample of a well-run railroad. 


Thorough, informed, plant-location counsel is yours from Nickel 


Depreciation Allowances 

Sir: If depreciation allowances (“De- . ° . . > 
preciation Reform,” Fact & Comment, Plate Road. Your inquiry will be handled in confidence by . . . 
Forses, Mar. 15) are to be related to . ’ 
present costs and also used to help a the railroad that runs by the customer’s clock.” 


sliding economy, I would like to suggest NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


the following tax allowance. When ex- ; ; aiae ee 
isting assets are replaced, the entire cost Offices in principal cities 
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of the replacement at the taxpayer's op- | | | 


THIS iS THOMPSON, MANITOBA TODAY, a fully integrated nickel production 


facility employing over 2,000 people.. 
for 8,000 residents. 


.a facility that created a modern community 


IN OCTOBER, 1957, the horn of the first 
diesel was heard at Thompson. It meant 
an increasing flow of supplies. A 30 
mile spur had been completed to link 
the site with the Canadian National 
Railways. 


IN 1958, THE HEADFRAME for the 2,100 
foot production shaft towered above the 
surrounding forest. The way was now 
clear for the development of the new 
Thompson mine. 


—.- = 
IN EARLY 1960, POWER for the inte- 
grated mining complex began to flow 
from the hydro-electric facility built for 
this purpose on the Nelson River, 53 
miles to the northeast. 


INCO-CANADA UNLOCKS NICKEL RESOURCE IN NORTHERN MANITOBA 


New Inco project starts producing Nickel at annual rate of more than 75,000,000 pounds! 


Deep in Manitoba, on the edge of 
Canada’s northern frontier country, 
new stands a major outpost of mod- 
ern science and technology. It’s the 
world’s first fully integrated plant 
for producing refined nickel—the 
Thompson Project of International 
Nickel. 

The new Thompson development 
will increase Inco-Canada’s total 
nickel capacity by 24%. This multi- 
million-dollar production complex 
represents the largest single private 
investment ever made in Manitoba. 


The Thompson Project is another 
major step in Inco-Canada’s continu- 
ing program to seek out and develop 
the nickel resources so important to 
free countries everywhere ... and 
with economic progress, an increased 
need for nickel has been developed in 
many industries, many markets. For 
full details on this great nickel opera- 
tion, write for the free booklet, ‘““The 
Thompson Project.” 1961, INCO 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


4\. 
PURE NICKEL STARTING SHEETS | t ti O | Ni ckel 
being loaded in electrolytic tanks of the AO, n erna I na I 
refinery, where production will reach an The International Nickel Compar de c., is the U affiliate of The International Nickel 
annual rate of more than 75,000,000 Company of Canada, Limited lees anada er A of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, 
pounds in 1961. Iron Ore, Tellurium, r fore Pietiomen. Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


Selenium, Sulfu 
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of the replacement at the taxpayer’s op- 
tion would be allowed as a deduction in 
the year of replacement, as a deprecia- 
tion allowance. However, if the deduc- 
tion results in a tax loss, a carryback 
would not be allowed, and the loss would 
be allowed as a carryforward only. 
—Swney SItnick 
Certified Public Accountant 
Chicago, IIl. 


Srr: Small business certainly deserves 
a break and, with the vast number of 
small business owners subscribing to 
your fine magazine, it would certainly 
be doing our economy a favor if you 
were to urge readers to write to their 
Congressmen in support of House Bills 
H.R. 2 and H.R. 2003 and Senate Bill S-2 
[providing tax adjustment for small busi- 
ness]. 

—STANLEY E. WoLre 

Executive Secretary, 

Optical Wholesalers National Assn. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Two-Way Street 


Sir: In regard to your editorial, “Mo- 
nopoly vs. Freedom” (Fact & Comment, 
Forses, Mar. 1), I agree with you that 
the large corporations should be straight- 
ened out if they err. . . . However, I am 
very critical of your article because you 
tell only a small part of the story. 

Why do you not at the same time take 
a crack at the most insidious trusts of 
today, the labor racketeers .. . [or] the 
party presently in power who would 
never be in Washington but for making 
deals with these same gangsters? 

God help us when the politicians and 
labor racketeers take over. 

—CnHaries W. Knapp 
Lewiston, N.Y. 


Swiss Investments 


Sm: In your report on the boom in 
Switzerland (“Bombenfest in Zurich,” 
Forses, Mar. 1), you mentioned that for- 
eign bank deposits exceeding 50,000 Swiss 
francs must pay an annual fee of 1% for 
the privilege. 

It is possible to avoid this, legitimately, 
by spreading deposits over several banks 
and other financial institutions in Swit- 
zerland, and in Liechtenstein, which also 
uses Swiss currency. 

It is also possible for an American in- 
vestor to invest in nearly all good Swiss 
stocks at the same price as the Swiss— 
namely through purchase of shares in 
certain Swiss investment companies. 

—K. KAuFFMANN-GRINSTEAD 
Montagnola-TI, Switzerland 


Farm Facts 


Str: The colorful Deere & Co. photo 
(“Generation Unto Generation,” Fores, 
Mar. 1) shows not harrowing but a grain 
seeding operation. The implements in 
towage are grain drills equipped with at- 
tachments so that fertilizer and grass 
seed can simultaneously be planted in 
the prepared seedbed along with seed 
for the principle crop. 

LyLe ELVERUD 
Leeds, N. Dak. 
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Parade and two other 
syndicated Sunday magazines 
carry the advertising of 
Rexall Drug Company into 
more than half of the 

homes in counties 

making 58.8 per cent of 
U.S. retail sales. 

Without Parade, that 58.8 
per cent would drop to 28.9. 








PARADE 


The basic ingredient in your media mix 





New booklet, ‘‘Nice Figures’’, analyzes advertising costs on major maga- 
zines. Address H.M.S., Parade, 285 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


raw materials from around the world 
to chemical products for a better world 


WA 


q\ae 


For over 65 years The Harshaw Chemical Company has been 
gathering raw materials from North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, all the continents of 
the world. 

Until a few years ago, international operations of The 
Harshaw Chemical Company were confined to the procure- 
ment of raw materials and the sale of finished products. Now 
even the manufacturing and research operations of our 
Company are international. The formation of Harshaw van 
der Hoorn N.V. of Utrecht, Netherlands is another expansion 
in international operations. Harshaw’s electroplating chemi- 
cals, ceramic colors, and catalysts are now being produced in 
England, France, and Holland, and Harshaw’s service is 
available to customers in the Common Market. 


Soma THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1945 EAST 97th STREET CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








President, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


Charles Spahr tells 
why he feels 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is better than ever 


“From our point of view, Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio, widely known as ‘the best location 
in the nation,’ is now better than ever. The 
area has shown a steady growth in industrial 
output and in population. Of even greater 
importance, it is within 500 miles of more than 
half the nation’s population—and it is abun- 
dantly supplied with facilities to reach this 
market by air, water, rail or road. To anyone 
engaged in marketing, this means a growing 
opportunity for the future.” 





BEST LOCATION IN THE NATION. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
is within 500 miles of 75° of America’s industries, 60% of the 
population, 8 out of 10 of the nation's top markets. 


LAKE WITH A DUAL ROLE. Primarily, of course, Lake Erie 
means an unlimited amount of cool water; but with the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, it also means world outlets for our products. 








RESEARCHVILLE, U.S.A. Cleveland TRANSPORTATION HUB. “The 


ranks lst in Ohio, 4th in the nation, best location” is served by nine 
in research facilities. About 350 scheduled airlines, eight railroads, 
companies and over 16,000 workers and is near the Ohio turnpike for 
are engaged in research here. fastest overland bulk shipments. 





Whatever your needs, whether for THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 


national headquarters, sites for plants, 
research, distribution or warehousing 
facilities, look to Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio. For specific information, write 
or call Richard L. DeChant, Manager 
of Area Development Department. 


10 


Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


the best location in the nation 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


The 1961 bull market has already 


added $40 billion, or 13%, to the value 
of the 1,113 common stocks traded on 
the Big Board, according to Hemphill 
Noyes’ statistician Harold Clayton. 
What's more, notes Clayton, the $64- 
billion rise in market values since 
Election Day equals the total value 
of the Big Board’s 1,293 common and 
preferred issues at the end of 1929 
7 * °° 
The business forms industry is grow- 
ing as fast as, if not faster than, the of- 
equipment trade it serves. The 
Business Forms Institute, the indus- 
try’s trade association, estimates that 
total sales in 1960 were $450 million, 
up $25 million from 1959 and $200 mil- 
lion (or 80°, ) from the 1955 level 
= o s 


fice 


Easier instalment terms permitted last 
winter by the British government are 
being credited by 
averting a 


economists for 
recession in the United 
Kingdom. Apparently on the brink 
last fall, Britain’s business outlook is 
now much brighter. Auto and appli- 
ance sales are turning up, unemploy- 
ment has dropped rapidly and capital 
spending this year should rise 30% 
o e * 

The New Haven Railroad, teetering 
on the brink of bankruptcy, got unex- 
pected moral support from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Reported 
the ICC: the New Haven’s huge losses 
are due primarily to its passenger de- 
ficit rather than to management fail- 
ures. Moreover, a majority of the 
l1l-member commission rejected the 
argument, advanced by an ICC lawyer 
in February, that the road’s problems 
can only be solved by bankruptcy. 

© « . 

Steel output continues to edge up- 
ward, spurring hopes for the long- 
lagging industry. Production in the 
final week of March was at a nine- 
month high, about 56.7% of estimated 
capacity. March’s total of 7,050,000 
tons poured was the best since June 
1960. Steelmen also say April orders 
are generally running ahead of March, 
with better demand from automakers 
particularly noticeable. 

4 . - 

“Pay us off!’ may be the cry of a 
substantial minority of “professional” 
stockholders in battered Industrial 
Rayon, who may not accept IR’s 
merger bid from Midland-Ross. Their 
reason: at recent prices, they would 
be getting M-R stock worth $20.80 
for IR shares that have behind them 
$12.20 in cash, $22.25 in other cur- 
rent assets and a total book value of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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CADILLAC 





Parade and three other 
syndicated Sunday 
magazines carry Cadillac 
advertising into more 
than half of the homes 


in counties making 





70.6 per cent of 
U.S. retail sales. 
Without Parade, 


per cent would drop to 52.2. 


that 70.6 
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New booklet, ‘‘Nice Figures 
zines. Address H.M.S., Parade, 


ENS MAY ist: 


the new W SHERATON. CHICAGO 


CHICA 


Mi 


wi 
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World’s newest and finest hotel on beau- 
tiful Michigan Avenue overlooking the 
Lake and the Loop. Complete air-condi- 
tioning, free radio and TV, swimming 
pool, 3 great restaurants, Thermoelectric 
ice-cuber in guest rooms serves prompt 
ice supply. Extra value: now Sheraton 
confirms the rate as well as the room. 


For 4-second reservations via 
RESERVATRON, Sheraton’s exclusive 
electronic computer, call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel or reservation office. 


SHERATON -CHICAGO 


505 N. Michigan Ave HOTEL 


The basic ingredient in your media mix 


PARADE 





, analyzes advertising costs on major maga- 
285 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
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to workin 


IDAHO 


Why? Because Idaho has fresh air, 
abundant clear water, space and plenty 


of room in which to play, work, build 
and grow. Production is higher because 
workers use their energy on the job in- 
stead of fighting traffic, smog and con- 
gestion .. . and, for a bonus absen- 
teeism and turnover are at a minimum 


IDAHO WELCOMES INDUSTRY 


For complete information on what Ida- 
ho offers YOUR company write to the 
Idaho State Department of Commerce 
and Development, Room 611A, Capitol 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 















A Big Lift 
for 

Sinclair 
Chemicals 


The tallest distillation tower ever raised in 


: 
+] 
‘ 
' 


one piece was lifted to its foundation in 
Houston, Texas recently. Coming along are 
five more like it. All will be part of a plant 
being built by Sinclair-Koppers Chemical 


Company to make styrene monomer, an 





ingredient of plastics and synthetic rubber. 


In this joint undertaking with Koppers 
























Company, Inc., the Sinclair organization 
continues to expand its petrochemical op- 
erations. Sinclair Refining Company will 
supply the basic raw material for the new 
plant. This raw material — ethylbenzene 
— will be made into styrene for use or sale 


by Koppers. 





Sinclair has increased its petrochemical 
production and sales at a rapid rate in the 


past five years. It expects to maintain this 





pace with projects like the styrene plant 
and others being planned. Chemical manu- 
facture is the fastest growing part of Sin- 


clair’s business. 








The AIChE —Sinclair salutes the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers for encouraging the advanced processing techniques which 
promote industrial progress. Founded in 1908, the institute — through 
its 20,450 members — advances chemical engineering standards, 
encourages original research, and fosters engineering education. 

















SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


BROKERAGE COMMISSIONS TOO HIGH? 


A longtime reader of this magazine has written an 
interesting letter on a subject dear to most investors’ 
hearts. The subject is brokerage commissions. The 
reader complains that they are too high. He writes: 
“With the average daily volume now 4 million shares 
and more, I believe it is high time that a reduction in 
brokerage commissions be put into effect. The current 
schedule, originally based on a 2-million-share average 
volume, is excessive.” 

While sympathizing with this reader’s concern, ForBEs 
feels that the case for cutting commission rates is not 
necessarily a strong one. There are several things to 
remember: 

First of all, there is no guarantee that the current 
volume will continue. If brokerage commissions were 
lowered when volume got to 4 million shares, would they 
be raised again if it dropped to 2.5 million or so? That 
would not make much sense. As a partner of one big 
brokerage house puts it: “Raising the cost of your 
merchandise would be a funny way to pull out of a 
slump.” 

Secondly, there is the fact that the current heavy 
volume is not all gravy for brokers. The physical and 
mental strain of dealing with the orders aside, most 
brokerage houses are running into heavy expenses with 
overtime for clerical help and for increased use of elec- 
tronic bookkeeper’s machinery. In any business there 
is an optimum level of activity beyond which the profit 
margin curve stops ascending and begins to descend. 

Thirdly, brokerage charges are among the lowest of 
all commission rates. The costs of buying life insurance, 
real estate and mutual funds all run a good deal higher. 
The average price of a Big Board stock is 
now $52, and the commission on a round lot 
at the price comes to $44. That works out to 
less than 1% on the amount involved. It is 
true, of course, that brokerage rates may be 
somewhat cheaper in most European coun- 
tries. But, except perhaps in Japan where 
commission rates are somewhat higher than 
in the U.S., foreign brokers do not offer the 
range and variety of services to ordinary in- 
vestors that U.S. brokers do. 
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TAX COLLECTOR CAPLIN 
are dividends escaping? 


Certainly the cost of investing has risen. But so have 
the costs of haircuts, doctors’ services and plumbing 
repairs. How can we single out stock brokers? How 
ask them to surrender the prosperity that their own 
efforts have helped create? 


a 
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DIVIDEND WITHHOLDING IS INEVITABLE 


Last year this magazine came out in support of a with- 
holding tax on dividends. We felt that, in spite of the 
problems involved, both fairness and common sense 
demanded it. We still feel that way. 

Recently, the New York Stock Exchange and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service have been involved in a public 
hassle on the issue. Internal Revenue claims that volun- 
tary “educational” attempts to coax forth the hidden tax 
dollars have been less than successful. The New York 
Stock Exchange, on the other hand, claims that the gap 
between dividends paid out and dividends reported on 
income tax forms has narrowed sharply in the past two 
years. 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Mortimer Caplin is 
said to have reported that nearly four out of every ten 
stockholders were chiseling on their income tax reports 
by omitting all or part of their dividend income. He 
reportedly claimed that about $1.3 billion in dividend 
income was “forgotten” by taxpayers at income tax time 
in 1959 and again in 1960. This would seem to suggest 
a loss of close to $400 million a year for the Treasury 
Caplin claimed that there was an even greater loss to the 

Treasury from unreported interest income—on 
savings accounts and the like. 

The Stock Exchange challenges Caplin’s fig- 
ures. It puts the loss to the Treasury from 
unreported dividends at only about $25-to-$50 
million. It points out that 75 million special 
notices were sent to dividend recipients last 
year by corporations and stock exchange 

member firms. It argues that a withholding 
tax on dividends would put a tremendous 


bookkeeping burden on corporations—espe- 








cially on smaller ones which cannot afford electronic 
The Big Board claims that 
withholding would put hundreds of thousands of small 


bookkeeping equipment. 


stockholders and nontaxable institutions to tremendous 
trouble in claiming refunds. 

While granting the strength of these objections, this 
magazine still feels that a withholding tax on dividends— 
Moreover, IRS 
estimates of the loss seem more realistic than the Stock 


and on interest as well—is inevitable. 
Exchange's. In the last analysis there is no way for the 
nation as a whole to evade taxes—the cost of government 
must be paid. It is not, therefore, fair to allow a stock- 
owning and interest-drawing minority opportunities for 
evasion. The present situation is simply putting an unfair 
burden on the conscientious taxpayer. 

The sensible thing, therefore, for businessmen, is not to 
fight this development but to cooperate with Internal 
Revenue in working out an equitable withholding system 

-perhaps providing exemptions for stockholders receiving 
small dividends and for tax-exempt institutions. 
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ON INVESTING FOR THE LONG PULL 


Safety deposit vaults are very useful, but they make 
poor investment advisers. This is the obvious moral to 
be drawn from the feature article on pages 30 and 31 of 
this issue of ForBEs. 

Entitled “The Blue Chips of Yesteryear: Where Are 
They Now?,” the article shows the shifts that have 
occurred among the nation’s 20 largest publicly held 
industrial corporations over the past half century. The 
article makes it unmistakably clear that bigness is no 
guarantee of corporate success. Neither is market domi- 
nation nor eminent sponsorship. Good management, an 
alertness to changing technology and just plain good 
fortune are what matter in the end. And since these 
things themselves ebb and flow, today’s corporate favorite 
often becomes tomorrow’s corporate flop. This, then, is 
the fatal flaw in the old idea of buying good stocks, lock- 
ing them away in a bank vault and forgetting about them. 

To illustrate this point I asked Forses’ statistical de- 
partment to work some further arithmetic on shifts among 
the 20 largest publicly held industrial corporations. The 
figures are well worth pondering 
by all serious investors. To begin 
with, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has dropped to about 32.2 
of its value of a half century ago. 
Thus an investment would have 
to triple in market value and 
dividends merely to protect its 


purchasing power. 

And what would have hap- 
pened to the investor who put his 
money into the Top Twenty corporations of a_ half 
century ago and “forgot about” the stocks? His chances 
of real success would have been surprisingly slim. Less 


than half of the companies would even have maintained 





MORGAN THE ELDER 
even they... 





To handle vital information processing . . . 








the purchasing power of the investor’s dollar, let alone 
given him any growth. Even such still-successful cor- 
porations as U.S. Steel and U.S. Rubber would have 
produced only a relatively modest purchasing power 
growth. Even J.P. Morgan and John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
were not infallible guides. The Rockefeller-controlled 
Colorado Fuel & Iron eventually went broke. Morgan’s 
International Mercantile Marine was a great disappoint- 
ment. 

But how about diversification? Would the “put them 
away and forget about them” investor have done better 
had he spread his money among all 20? He would indeed 
have done better. An investment of $100 in each of the 
20 biggest companies of 1909—$2,000 in all—would have 
grown to about $24,584 today. In terms of constant dollars, 
that would have produced capital growth of about $7,866 
Not bad, but hardly an overwhelming reward for 52 years 
of patience. 

Supposing, however, an investor in 1909 had selected a 
small company destined for greatness. Suppose he had 
purchased, say IBM and proceeded to “forget” about it 
His $100 in that case would today be worth a staggering 
$258,900. * 

Had he bought General Motors, his $100 would have 
grown to $91,387. Du Pont’s $100 would now be worth 
$21,986. But what would the chances have been in 1909 
to pick GM out of the hundreds of ambitious auto com- 
panies? The chances for even knowing that IBM existed? 
Or for an investor to have had the courage to stay with 
either stock through thick and thin? The chances would 
have been very slim. 

What about an investment in a “defensive” industry, 
one which could expect to benefit from population 
growth. Food, say. Here the problem is one of choice. A 
1909 stake of $100 in Corn Products would now be worth 
$5,944; the same amount invested in American Sugai 
Refining would be worth just $109. 

All this proves, of course, that timing is important in 
investing. There were many periods during this half 
century when the laggard stocks could have been sold 
at a neat profit. There were others when even the GMs 
and IBMs would have shown losses. But the main mes- 
sage carried by the shifts in corporate prestige and cor- 
porate profits is that constant supervision and intelligent 
flexibility are all-important to 
investors. It would have been re- 
warding to have stayed with IBM, 
GM or du Pont over the past 
52 years, but the chances are 
rather greater that the “put them 
away” investor would have been 
stranded in Pullman, Pittsburgh 
Coal or American Sugar Refining. 





Hoarding stock certificates is 


J.D. ROCKEFELLER SR. 
. were not infallible 


chancy at best. Investing is an 
active, not a passive affair, and it takes study and effort 
to keep pace with the changes which will produce another, 
quite different list of Top Twenty corporations in 1970, 
1980 and so on. 


*IBM is figured, not from 1909, but from 1914, the first year in 
which dependable figures are available 































y AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


Missiles demand power—and American-Marietta produces materials for 
both nuclear and solid fuel propulsion systems. 

At American-Marietta’s Sierra Metals Corporation, research scientists 
are pioneering in the development of advanced alloys capable of withstanding 
extremely high temperatures and radioactive bombardment. One new Sierra 
Alloy is now being tested by the Atomic Energy Commission as a basic 
material for the first nuclear powered reactor in the missile field. 

Powdered aluminum is an essential for solid rocket fuels used to power 
rf 7 such new missiles as the Minuteman, Hercules, Pershing and Nike-Zeus 
i American-Marietta’s Metals Disintegrating Company, the nation’s oldest 
producer of finely divided metals, is now a key supplier of powdered 
aluminum for solid rocket fuels. 
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Progress through Research Company 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Flexible network now speeds 
launching and tracking data, 









administrative messages and 
computations in seconds (and 
in writing) to NASA brain- 






center in U.S.A. 












The world over 


National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 






Minitrack Stations remain opera- 





tional around the clock. Their mis- 





sion: to pick up satellite tracking 






intelligence and transmit it instan- 
NASA’s Goddard 
Space Flight Center in Maryland. 





taneously to 







Now, every NASA Minitrack Sta- 


tion can 





direct to the 
Maryland Center—or use this point 


transmit 






as a relay for messages between 





individual stations. Equally impor- 





tant: Maryland ean send launching 





and tracking intelligence simulta- 
NASA 


around the globe. 
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NASA chooses Western Union- 
engineered system for 
world-wide satellite tracking 
stations and computer center 


“Conference Circuits” are another 
unique feature of this system. With 
push-button ease and speed, Mini- 
track Stations on opposite sides of 
the world can now “‘talk’’ to each 
other in writing. 


Every NASA message is automat- 
ically numbered before transmis- 
sion. No chance of loss or error. And 
monitoring equipment assures con- 
tinuous maintenance of all circuits. 


Where fast, modern communica- 
tions are needed to speed informa- 
tion without delay, without error, 
without fail... new Western Union 
systems are meeting the challenge. 


More ways Western Lnion- 
engineered systems are 


bolstering National Defense 


Comlognet (Combat Logistics Net- 
work). To be used to control the 
flow of men and materials between 
more than 240 Air Force installa- 


tions. National operation of the 
world’s most advanced data com- 
munications system 
during 1962. 


scheduled 


Air Force Automatic Teleprinter 
New Western 
switching centers and terminal 
equipment are part of the 5!.5 
million-mile network, linking over 
350 Air Force installations around 


System. Union 


the world. Minimum daily capac- 
ity: 1380 million words. 


National Weather Facsimile Net- 
work. Now providing data to 600 
stations in 330 cities, serving: U.S. 
Weather Bureau, Air Force, Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, commercial 
airlines, 


suD- 


other nonmilitar\ 


scribers. 


Net- 
work. Designed for both military 
and civilian use. Will handle every 
known form of electronic commu- 


Coast-to-Coast Microwave 


nication. Now under construction. 
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Western Union... finds better ways to speed it electronically 
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DIVERSIFICATION 





MANY IRONS. 
MANY FIRES 


Even if its new Army contract 

goes down the drain, Food 

Machinery & Chemical can 

still hope to make it up in 

plastics or peach peelers or 
fire pumps. 


THE worp from Washington last 
month could not have come at a 
more awkward moment for Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp.* FMC 
was ordered not to turn a hand on 
its big, new $40.7-million contract for 
Army personnel carriers pending a 
review. Chairman Paul L. (for Lewis) 
Davies, in British Honduras, was due 
to return for only a day or so in mid- 
April before heading for Europe, 
while recently elected (last October) 
President James M. Hait had one 
foot on a plane for a six-week trip 
around the world. 

But the news about the Army con- 
tract brought no detectable heighten- 
ing of tension in Food Machinery’s 
main San Jose, Calif. office. Chair- 
man Davies did not cut short his 
Honduras trip, and President Hait 
departed on schedule. As for the 
Army contract, explained Executive 
Vice President Jack M. Pope: “Right 
now there is absolutely nothing we 
can do: we just have to wait and see 
what happens.” 

The Spread. Food Machinery’s com- 
posure, faced with a threat to an im- 
portant defense order, can be ascribed 
in part to the fact that the company 
has enough other irons in the fire to 
charge an open-hearth furnace. In 
fact, it has many irons in many fires. 
For ever since Paul Davies took over 
as chief executive officer back in 1940, 
he has followed a policy of relentless 
diversification, pushing Food Machin- 

*Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. Traded 


NYSE. Recent price: 71!,4. Price range (1961) : 
high, 7612; low, 5914. Dividend (1960): $1.35. 


Indicated 1961 payout: $1.40. Earnings per 


share (1960): $2.98. Total assets: $313.2 mil 
lion. Ticker symbol: FDM 
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ery into an incredible spread of prod- 
ucts. 

To an outsider the diversification 
might even seem bewildering. To be 
sure, the company’s business does 
divide neatly, like omnia Gallia, into 
three parts—last year 45% chemicals, 
37°, machinery and 18% defense. But 
the division merely masks the spread 
within each area: in chemicals, from 
such staples as soda ash and ammonia 
to complex resins and specialties; in 
machinery, from garden tractors to 
aerial ladders to egg graders and 
washers; in defense matériel, from 
airborne vehicles to nuclear reactor 
pumps to rocket propellants. To help 
guide baffled customers, the company 
has issued a product list that con- 
tains, not counting subentries, ove1 
500 items. 

More from Smaller. What lures Da- 
vies toward these diverse products is 
not their mere number. Rather it is 
his conviction that Food Machinery 
can earn more as a major factor in 
numerous small fields than by com- 
peting toe to toe with its peers in a 
few larger ones. Thus the company’s 
1960 annual report, issued late last 
month, notes the growth in the sale 





of wind machines for protecting crops 
from frost. It tells of the introduction 
of a continuous processor that cranks 
out 6,000 frozen stick novelties pe 
hour. It discusses the development 
(jointly with U.S. Steel) of a process 
for making metallurgical grade coke 
from noncoking coal 

Not all Food Machinery products 
are so esoteric, but there is usually 
a special reason for any standard item 
(For example, Food Machinery is the 
only major U.S. producer to mine 
soda ash, from its Wyoming deposits, 
instead of making it chemically.) 
Chairman Davies is also alert to in- 
vestment opportunities. In addition 
to several smaller ventures, the com- 
pany has a $10-million stake (matched 
by co-owner Tennessee Gas Trans- 
Petro-Tex Chemical 
Corp., a large Houston butadiene 
producer that paid its two stock- 
holders $1.2 million each in dividends 
last year. Petro-Tex in turn owns a 
50°, interest in Grand Central Rocket 
Co., a maker of rocket motors and 
solid fuels. 

To One End. The important thing 
about this potpourri was not its ex- 
tent, but what it did for Food Ma- 


mission ) in 





FOOD MACHINERY’S NEW ARMY PERSONNEL CARRIER: 


the contract was welcome, but not crucial 
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What it did in 1960, Chair- 
man Davies reported last month, was 
give the company its eleventh straight 
record year, with earnings up 2.6% 
(to $21.1 million) on a 6% sales gain 
(to $363.9 million). 

This showing was not achieved, to 
without some sweaty mo- 
ments. As late as 1960's third quarter, 
Food Machinery was following the 
pattern of so many a U.S. company— 
slightly lower profit on slightly higher 
sales. What preserved the ten-year 
growth record was volume fourth- 
quarter production, under a $75.8- 
million contract, of the Army’s all- 
aluminum armored M-113 personnel 
carrier—the very product whose new 
contract is in doubt. This year, how- 
ever, the company should have less 
trouble maintaining its record, to 
judge from across-the-board _first- 
quarter gains in each of its three 
major operating areas. 

New Handle. At the annual meet- 
ing in San Jose late next month, 
stockholders will take official cogni- 
zance of personnel carriers and all 
the other products that mean that 
Food Machinery is no longer a ma- 
chinery company, much less a food 
machinery company. Their remedy: 
to trade their misleading corporate 
moniker for a new and more anony- 
mous one, FMC Corporation. 


chinery 


be sure, 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


BANKER- 
WILDCATTER 


Looking for gas seems a 

strange occupation for an in- 

vestment banker, but with 

Pat Lannan, anything can 
happen. 





Cuicaco’s H.M. Byllesby & Co. is one 
of the few U.S. investment banking 
houses which are publicly owned, 
its 1.3 million common shares being 
held by some 4,100 stockholders. Late 
last year Byllesby acquired another 
distinction: it became one of the few 

-if not the only—investment bankers 
with its natural gas drilling 
program. 

Last month on the arid Utah plains, 
Byllesby-employed roughnecks were 
sending their drills into the parched 
earth. Already they have drilled 
three wells. “We have shows of gas 
in all three,” says Byllesby Chairman 
Arthur S. Bowes, “but we don’t yet 
know whether it’s only enough to run 
a kitchen stove or whether there are 
large amounts.” 


own 


Such unorthodox ventures are not 
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STOCKHOLDER LANNAN: 
enough for the kitchen stove? 


entirely new for Byllesby. Inspired 
by its biggest stockholder, Chicago 
Moneyman J. Patrick Lannan, Bylles- 
by has supplemented its underwriting 
business by branching out (through 
control of Susquehanna Corp.) into 
vanadium processing, uranium and 
analog computers. It has long held 
some 30 miles of Utah oil- 
shale land,a legacy from the Twenties 
when a Byllesby-financed oil com- 
pany collapsed. 

A few years ago, Byllesby sent a 
geologist to investigate its oil-shale 
reserves. “He came back with the 
report that there might be over a 
billion barrels of oil,” Bowes, 
“and also suggested that, while this 
was a rather wild, semi-arid area, he 
had a suspicion that gas was there.” 

Whether Byllesby will strike it rich 
in gas or not remains to be seen. In- 
vestors apparently think it can. With 
the drills whirring in Utah, the price 
of Byllesby & Co. since the latter part 
of last year has risen from $10 to a 
heady $35. 


square 


says 


OIL 


SUPPLY VS. 
DEMAND 


Last month’s statistics were 
not entirely reassuring to the 
oil industry. 


WILL oil refiners be able to continue 
the promising earnings gains they 
have rung up so far this year? The 
Statistics last month were not entirely 
reassuring (see chart). A cold winter 
had kept fuel oil stocks in line but 
had cut down on auto driving to such 
an extent that gasoline 
had risen to an all-time 
226.7 million barrels. 

Obviously, if stocks continued to 
mount, price cutting would follow. In 
that case, the refiners’ “spread” (i.e., 
the difference between the cost of 
crude and the selling price of refined 
products) would start to narrow 
again. As low as 72 cents a barrel last 
May, it was now at a far more profit- 
able $1.01 a barrel. 

All depended on whether refiners 
would cut their refinery runs suffi- 
ciently to hold supply and demand in 
balance. Last month there were signs 
that they were rising to the occasion 
Jersey Standard’s big Humble divi- 
sion cut its runs a full 10° from 
February’s level. Cities Service's 
were down 8.5“, from the year before 
Others cutting back included such oil 
giants as Socony Mobil and Sun 
Over-all refinery runs in March were 
79.6°- of capacity, almost two points 
below the 1960 rate 

Would the cutbacks be enough to 
keep oil profits rising? That remained 
to be seen. Any further rise in in- 
ventories would certainly be danger- 
ous. Warned Sinclair Oil Chairman 
Percy C. Spencer: “The health of the 
industry .. . demands that supply be 
geared to demand.” 


inventories 


record of 


FULL TO OVERFLOWING 


Pressing hard on oil prices is the fact that the industry made a less-than-seasonal 
dent in its product inventories last winter and is now faced with an alltime record 
stock of gasoline on hand. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS 





SOUP KITCHEN OF THE NATION 


In the revolution that has made “convenience” foods 


acceptable, even 


indispensable, in 


the pursuit of 


happiness, few have played a more crucial role than 
Campbell Soup. Fewer still make so much money at it. 


childhood, canned 
foods of all kinds were looked upon 
with great disfavor. . . . Over the 
years, there has been a complete 
reversal. At a fashionable dinner 
party, you turtle 
soup and everyone knows it’s 
right out of a The hostess 
serves it proudly and without 
apology. Who, these days, has the 
time to go out and kill a turtle? 
—AMmyY VANDERBILT. 


In my own 


may be served 


can. 


THus Last month did the nation’s 
most distinguished arbiter of etiquette 
sum up a revolutionary change in the 
nation’s attitude toward home-cook- 
ing. Once hallowed, it is now in- 
creasingly hard to find. In a nation 
in which one third of the married 
women hold outside jobs, prepared 
foods of all kinds—in cans, car- 
tons and plastic bags—have become 
a vital necessity. In an increasingly 
affluent society, they have also be- 
come a blessed convenience. Nowa- 
days, no special “cachet,” as Amy 
Vanderbilt might put it, attaches to 
the woman who insists on cooking 
everything she serves. At least, it no 
longer is the only virtue available 
to her. Is standing over a hot stove 
at home more important than going 
out to add to the family income? Is 
it more fun than a matinee? Is it 
more useful to society than doing 
hours of Red Cross volunteer work? 

On top of such questions, one ex- 
ecutive in the food business insists 
on asking another. “Even if she pre- 
ferred to stay in the kitchen all day,” 
asks William Beverly Murphy, presi- 
dent of the Campbell Soup Co.,* 
“could a woman serve any meals as 
delicious and nutritious as those she 
can buy, ready-to-serve, in a store?” 

Don’t Do It Yourself. In answer to 
these questions, American women 
spent an estimated $10 billion last 
year for an astounding variety of 
“convenience” foods—from artichoke 
hearts in appetizers to zabaglione for 
dessert. By some estimates this is 
more than double the amount they 
spent a decade ago on foods that re- 
quire little more than thawing, heating 
or nothing at all except skill with a 


*Campbell Soup Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 10114. Price range (1961): high, 10214; 
ow, 7734. Dividend (fiscal 1960): $1.80. In- 

dicated fiscal 1961 payout: $2. Earnings per 
Share (fiscal 1960): $3.71. Total assets: 3.6 
million. Ticker symbol: CPB 
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can opener. 
In the that 
made convenience foods an accepta- 


social revolution has 
ble, even an indispensable, part of the 
pursuit of happiness, few companies 
have played a more crucial role than 
Campbell Soup. Soups were among 
the first prepared dishes (as distinct 
from a single product, like a can of 
peas) to win wide popularity in the 
U.S. It was a Campbell man, John T. 
Dorrance, who hit upon the idea in 
1897 of removing much of the water 
from soups before canning them, thus 
increasing the number of servings in 
each can, and thus bringing the price 
within a working man’s reach. It was 
Campbell advertising campaigns, as- 
tutely plugging flavor and quality 
rather than convenience alone, that 
helped break down strong prejudices 
against canned foods. “We blend the 
best with careful pains in skillful 
combination,” ran an old Campbell 
theme still used today, “and every 
single can contains our business repu- 
tation.” Then there were the pudgy, 
apple-cheeked Campbell Kids coyly, 
and incessantly, appealing to women 
to take them home with them. 

Who’s Who. Accordingly, it is Camp- 
bell today that might fairly be called 
the soup kitchen of the nation. Camp- 
bell produces more prepared soups 
than the rest of the food industry put 
together. Its familiar red & white 


CAMPBELL’S MURPHY: 
could a housewife do better? 


cans take up between 60°, and 75°; 
of the soup shelf space in the average 
supermarket. Some industry experts 
believe that four out of every five 
soups coasting through the check- 
out counter are Campbell products 
Runner-up Heinz, they say, makes 
only one out of ten. One financial 
analyst last month, trying to describe 
how firmly entrenched Heinz is in 
overseas markets, finally said in des- 
peration: “Well, Heinz is the Camp- 
bell of Europe.” 

Small wonder, then, that few food 
companies have grown so big. With 
total assets of $353.6 million, Campbell 
stands well above California Packing 
($264 million) and Heinz ($257 mil- 
lion), and dwarfs every other rival 
in the canning business. Only seven 
other food companies of any kind have 
grown bigger than Campbell: Na- 
tional Dairy, Swift, General Foods, 
Corn Products, Armour, United Fruit 
and Borden. 

Unlike most of these, Campbell 
owes almost none of its growth to an 
appetite for gobbling up other com- 
panies. Since 1869, when Joseph 
Campbell and Abram Anderson set 
up a canning and preserving plant 
in Camden, N.J., the company has 
made a grand total of four acquisi- 
tions. (National Dairy has acquired 
11 companies World War II 
alone.) 

“Soup comforts the stomach and dis- 
poses it to receive and digest food,” 
said Brillat-Savarin, the great French 
gastronomist. More than anything 
else, soup comforts Campbell stock- 
holders and nourishes them with 
dividends. Notwithstanding the ac- 
quisition of Swanson TV Dinners in 
1955 and Pepperidge Farm bakery 
products just last year, soups and 
Franco-American spaghetti dishes 
may account for 80°, or so of Camp- 
bell’s total volume. 

In the most important way of all 
profits—Campbell is without 
among major food companies 
in and out, Campbell 
after-tax profits that many a 
company would be pleased to show 
before taxes. Last year, for example 
Campbell’s record net of $40 million 
amounted to 7.7% of sales of $516 
million. By that standard, California 
Packing’s $14.5-million net (4.1% of 
sales) and Heinz’s $12.2 million 
(3.6°.) seemed tasteless. 

Even among minor companies, 
Campbell’s profit margins are hard 
to match. To beat them, you have to 
look among such comparatively small 
and_ specialized Kellogg, 
earning 8.4% on its cereal sales, or 
Wrigley, getting 10.2% on chewing 
gum. 

Last month Campbell was well on 
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CHEFS AT SOUP KETTLES: 


anyone can make tomato sauce 


its way toward a new earnings rec- 
ord for the eighth straight year. 
On sales of $289 million for the six 
months ended Jan. 29, Campbell re- 
ported total net of $21.5 million, net 
per share of $1.93. It amounted to a 
10.3% jump in profits on a 5.8 jump 
in sales over the year before. 

Safekeeping. One crucial ingredient 
in such fat profits is locked securely 
in a beige-colored combination safe 
just outside President William Bev- 
erly Murphy's office in Camden, N.J. 
There on the second floor of the low, 
handsome red brick structure are de- 
posited top-secret recipes for every 
one of the 101 different products 
Campbell makes. Only those with 
good reason can lay hands on the pro- 
cedures for making Campbell's 37 
soups, the ten Franco-American spa- 
ghetti and sauce products, the 12 
frozen dinners in the Swanson line 
and -the 42 different Pepperidge 
Farm bakery products. “We're pio- 
neers, not coattail riders,” says Bev 
Murphy about his recipe books. 
“Above everything else, we insist upon 
having a unique product—superior in 
quality and superior in flavor.” 

This explains some otherwise inex- 
plicable gaps in Campbell’s product 
lines. Although it owes much of its 
fame and fortune to tomato soup, 
Campbell has never packed whole 
tomatoes, purees, pastes or sauces for 
consumers. “We’re not interested in 
commodities,” sniffs Murphy with the 
indignant air of a misunderstood 
master chef. “Anybody can make 
those. We blend and formulate things 
the competition can’t duplicate.” In 
the 1930s Campbell got into tomato 
juice, perhaps the least “formulated” 
of any product in the line, only after 
prolonged debate. Murphy is far 
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prouder of his V-8 (acquired from 
Standard Brands in 1948), in which he 
blends tomato juice with seven others 
to get what he considers a “unique” 
product. 

This insistence upon uniqueness 
has not always guaranteed success. 
Campbell stopped making tomato 
ketchup a few years ago because it 
felt it couldn’t make money at prices 
the public wanted to pay. “We either 
had to cheapen the product or get 
out,” recalls one Campbell execu- 
tive. “We got out.” 

V-8 Yes, FR-8 No. Before that, in 
the early 1950s, Campbell hoped to 
repeat V-8’s success with FR-8, a 
blend of eight different fruit juices. 
“At the end of three months, we 
knew it wouldn’t go at the price we 
had to have,” says John A. McGlinn, 
Jr., marketing vice president. “We had 
to stop making it.” Later, Campbell 
took a calculated risk and marketed 
fruit soups. That failed too. “You 
have to have some duds,” says Mc- 
Glinn philosophically. 

But tar outnumbering the duds are 
some explosive successes. At this 
stage in human history, a truly new 
soup idea is as rare as a new way to 
serve leftover turkey. Nevertheless, 
Campbell has been able to keep new 
soup products coming with impressive 
regularity. Considering the names of 
some now being test-marketed (vege- 
table-bean, turkey-vegetable), the 
word “new” may be an overstatement 
“You might call them hybrids,” says 
Murphy. But in a business in which 
perhaps only one out of eight prod- 
ucts that reach the test-marketing 
stage ever goes on to national dis- 
tribution and profit, Campbell seems 
to get its share. In the past four 
years, Campbell has introduced four 
new varieties to its line of heat- 
processed soups. Since frozen soups 
were first introduced in 1954, the line 
has grown to eight. 

Hard as it is to find new soup ideas, 
Murphy is no man to rush into things. 
“We had worked on an oyster stew 
before World War II,” he _ recalls. 
“We worked on it many times after- 
ward. But we felt heat-processing 
made the oysters hard and impaired 
their flavor. It wasn’t until we got 
into frozen soups that we thought we 
had something good enough to offer.” 
Murphy had also held back on a 
potato soup for the same reason. It 
is now the biggest seller in his frozen 
soup line. 

Buried Treasure. Much has been 
made of some other methods Murphy 
uses to pursue quality. Almost leg- 
endary are his regular tasting sessions 
at Camden, during which Murphy and 
other top-echelon men gather in tiled 
kitchens to check on foods put up at 
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Camden and 19 other processing 
plants around the world (13 in the 
U.S., four in Canada, one each in 
Italy, England and Australia). Part 
of that particular legend is the time 
in 1947 when Campbell buried $5 mil- 
lion worth of sub-standard tomato 
juice rather than risk letting any part 
of it get to food stores. “It was the 
cheapest thing we could do,” says 
Murphy. 

Meticulous attention to detail is an- 
other facet of the company’s per- 
sonality. In its magazine advertise- 
ments, Campbell insists that printers 
use a special ink to match the red on 
its soup cans as closely as possible. 
In Murphy’s day-to-day operation of 
the business, he can pull an eight- 
inch thick Manual of Procedure from 
a drawer in his oak desk. The “Em- 
Oh-Pee,” as Campbell men call it, 
covers just about every possible situ- 
ation that could come up in a day's 
work, from “absence” to “unclaimed 
wages.” 

Such precision would have glad- 
dened the heart of John T. Dorrance, 
whose idea of taking water out of 
soup before canning led the company 
to glory. On his death in 1930, afte: 
heading the company for 16 years, 
Dorrance left an estate valued at 
nearly $130 million and an incredibly 
detailed will. Item: the gasoline in 
his automobiles’ fuel tanks was be- 
queathed to his widow. 

But Campbell Soup’s fat profit mar- 
gins rest on other things too. Among 
them is the hard-headed exploita- 
tion of the company’s powerful pres- 
tige in the market. Not even the 
mightiest chain stores, which now sell 
well over half the nation’s groceries 
have been able to wring the slightest 
price concession from Murphy no 
matter how big an order they dangle 
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in front of him. “Our price to the 
A&P is the same as it is to a corner 
grocer,” says Murphy. “They know 
it, and so does everyone else.” 

Murphy Knows Best. In a fiercely 
competitive business where every 
producer is a full-time promoter, 
Murphy won't even give an advertis- 
ing “allowance” on most of his prod- 
ucts. Many another company cuts its 
price to wholesalers and retailers in 
return for a guaranteed amount of 
local brand-name promotion. But 
Campbell wants no part of this on its 
soups. Says marketer McGlinn flatly: 
“We can spend the money better than 
they can.” The only exception is the 
Swanson line of frozen dinners. “Ad- 
vertising discounts were standard 
practice in the business when we ac- 
quired it,” says McGlinn. “We didn't 
want it. We inherited it.” 

Utterly unthinkable to Campbell, 
although not to some competitors, is 
the idea of putting an unadvertised 
private label on anything made in a 
Campbell kitchen. “The only advan- 
tage a private label has is price,” says 
McGlinn. “As we see it, there are two 
ways to justify lower prices: make 
a cheaper product or cut the price on 
the theory that it doesn’t have to 
cover any advertising costs. The first 
is completely unacceptable to us, of 
course. We won't make a cheaper 
product. And we don’t agree with 
the second. Good advertising lowers 
the price, nine times out of ten, by 
increasing the volume.” 

With Campbell normally budget- 
ing about 8% of its sales income to 
marketing and advertising, it may cost 
a full cent to sell a 12c can of tomato 
soup. But Murphy insists the price 
would be even higher if he didn’t 
spend heavily (nearly $45 million 
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last year) to boost his volume. And 
Murphy can offer some evidence for 
this. “Have you checked the price 
of soup lately?” his Campbell Kids 
have been asking in recent ads. 
Tomato soup was selling for 12c a 
can back in 1921, just about where 
the price is today. Last year Murphy 
cut prices on 17 products, held all 
others steady. This year, as his prof- 
its have climbed, no prices have been 
cut, but none has been raised. 

Oyster Problem. To Murphy, a tall, 
stocky man of 53 with cheeks as 
ruddy as the Campbell Kids’, swell- 
ing sales volume is wonderful, of 
course. Yet it carries a special threat 
of its own to his profit margins. Each 
can of frozen oyster stew, for ex- 
ample, must get its quota of oysters 
—seven to a can on average, never 
less than five. (“We don’t use big 
oysters,” says he. “The smaller ones 
give you more flavor to the pound.”’) 
But Murphy has found no better way 
to dole out the oysters than to have 
platoons of women, dressed in blue & 
white striped smocks and white caps, 
weigh out the oysters and drop them 
into cans by hand. As it is with oys- 
ters, so it is with shrimp, chicken and, 
one way and another, almost every 
other ingredient in his 101-product 
line. 

Thus, Murphy confronts a_ basic 
problem: How does one keep costs in 
line in a business where, at crucial 
production stages, human beings per- 
sist in outperforming machines? Much 
has been made, to be of his 
battery of 30 automated rice sorters 
at Camden. As tons of rice flow by in 
an endless thin stream, 
cast a wary electronic eye at every 
grain, knocking out of the stream 
with an electrical charge any brown, 
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spotted or otherwise inferior grain.* 
These electronic sorters work 24 hours 
a day, take the place of 18 humans 
working three shifts. 

Much has been made, too, of his 
beautifully organized warehouses 
There, fork-lift trucks seem like 
kiddy cars as they dart from cube 
to mountainous cube of cased prod- 
ucts, moving them in and out with 
crisp efficiency. 

Only Humans. Electronic eyes can 
be helpful in assembling ingredients 
Machines can speed up the flow of 
finished products to market. But the 
vital cooking and canning processes 
in between can’t be done by bloodless 
equipment. “Ah, if only the ingre- 
dients we handle had fixed values of 
flavor, color and all the rest,” sighs 
Operations Vice President George W 
Crabtree. “Then we might be able to 
cook things continuously, or at least 
make them up in really big batches 
But that’s not the case. When you 
come down to the blending and cook- 
ing, you need human skill.” 

Predictably, the more ingredients 
a recipe calls for, the more blending 
skill is needed. While chicken noodle, 
or tomato soup can be cooked 600 
gallons at a time, minestrone might 
have to be prepared in batches as 
small as 115 gallons—barely enough 
for 1,400 regular 10%2-ounce cans 

But what machines can’t do to pre- 
serve Campbell's profit margins, hu- 
man brains and huge capital re- 
sources can. In 1954 Campbell started 
making its own tin cans, has become 
the nation’s third-largest canmakei 
to supply almost all of its own enor- 
mous needs. This was perhaps the 
first important move Murphy made 
on becoming president in 1953. Char- 
acteristically, he had a “quality” rea- 
son. “The tin can,’ as one Campbell 
man put it, “is the device that con- 
nects the consumer with our kitchens 
Even if there was no economic advan- 
tage, we might be making them our- 
selves to get the quality we want.” 

Coils of Profit. Thin as canmakers’ 
profits are these days, all of them are 
making at least some money at it 
So must Murphy. He buys his tin- 
plate in huge coils weighing 18,000 
pounds or more, its most economical 
form. He thereby puts in company 
coffers whatever margin of prefit he 
might otherwise be giving tec Ameri- 
can or Continental Can for turning it 
into containers. 

In such matters, however, Murphy 
is selective. He prefers to buy all his 
paperboard and labels. “To get into 
that business properly,’ says he, 
“we'd have to integrate all the way 

*Like a thrifty housewife, Murphy wastes 
nothing. He sells rejected rice grains and 


mountains of vegetable peels to animal feed 
mills 
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back to toc icrest.” Aiming for a 14% 
return every time he invests a dollar, 
Murphy has stayed out of the forest. 

Becoming more important in Mur- 
phy’s battle to protect profit margins 
is research to improve the quality 
and yield of the crops farmers grow 
for him. By some estimates, tomatoes 
are basic ingredients in products that 
account for more than half his total 
sales volume. Thus, in a program 
which last year included work in 23 
different vegetables on 11,000 different 
plots, tomatoes got 70° of his re- 
search staff's time and money. 

Of the hundreds of varieties of ly- 
copersicon esculentum, only a handful 
of tomato strains can be commercially 
grown and processed. Impressively 
often, it is some strain developed 
by Campbell researchers (17 PhD’s 
in a staff of 90) that farmers find 
profitable to plant. East of the 
Mississippi this year, tomato growers 
have swung heavily toward Campbell’s 
“135” and “146” varieties. In the West, 
Campbell’s new “1402” strain is creep- 
ing in beside Calpak’s “CPC-2” and 
two varieties developed at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Campbell grows the tomato plants 
at its 500-acre farm near Cairo, Ga. 
It sells them to farmers at cost, fol- 
lows up with advice on when to plant, 
water, fertilize and spray through its 
own field agents. By such means, 
Campbell has played a big role in 
dramatically raising tomato yields in 
key areas. Last year New Jersey 
growers brought in 17.9 tons of to- 
matoes per acre, more than four times 
the average yield before World War II. 
In California, farmers averaged 19.8 
tons per acre, more than double the 
yield in 1948. 

“Tuh-may-toe.””. Only a hope, thus 
far, for cutting tomato costs down on 
the farm is a mechanical harvesting 
process to replace hand labor—the 
biggest single cost factor. Key to 
solving all of the complex problems, 
however, is not a new contraption, but 
a new tomato. The objective: a to- 
mato plant that will set fruit in con- 
centrated bunches rather than trail 
them all along the vine, set them low 
to the ground, set fruit under extreme 
temperature variations, be resistant to 
all sorts of diseases and, of course, 
taste just as delicious as whatever 
strain it replaces. There is every rea- 
son to expect success, ultimately. 
Around Campbell headquarters, the 
only thing immutable about the toma- 
to is its pronunciation. Everyone says 
“tuh-may-toe.” 

Nothing proves so big a help in pro- 
tecting profit margins as yet another 
factor—shrewd plant location. With 
millions of pounds of produce to han- 
dle each year, Campbell must locate 
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its processing plants with due regard 
for crop-growing areas. Shipping the 
equivalent of billions of cans of soup 
a year, Campbell must also be close to 
markets. Campbell has handled the 
compromises involved nicely. As mar- 
kets moved west from their historic 
base in Camden, Campbell was fairly 
prompt in moving with them. In 1925 
it opened its first processing plant in 
Chicago. In 1930 the first of four 
Canadian plants was built in Ontario. 
It hit California in 1945. 

Some plants make economies pos- 
sible over and above their nearness to 
markets. Murphy finds it profitable 
to mix basic spice formulas for soup 
plants all over the country at his new, 
strategically located plant in Napoleon, 
Ohio. “Better plant location,” says 





MORE GRAVY 


Burdened no less than competitors by 
rising costs, Campbell Soup neverthe- 
less hos managed to improve profits. 
Alone among the three largest food 
canners, Campbell's recent profit mar- 
gins are actually higher than they 
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he, “makes the biggest single contri- 
bution to cost-cutting.” 

Homebody. Given its astuteness at 
home, Campbell seems to have been 
incredibly slow to build soup plants 
abroad. H.J. Heinz, who started in 
business in 1869, the very same year 
as Joseph Campbell, had built his first 
plant overseas, in England, before the 
turn of the century. Campbell, in ap- 
palling contrast, did not build its first 
plant abroad, also in England, until 
1957. 

For Heinz the rewards have been 
great. Accounting for only one half 
of its total sales volume, Heinz’s for- 
eign operations last year accounted 
for about two thirds of its total earn- 
ings. For Campbell, the half-century 
lag has cost it dearly. By the end of 
the current fiscal year (July 31), 
Campbell’s investment abroad may 
approach $30 million. But as yet, Mur- 
phy has nothing to show but losses 


for it, some $5 million in operating 
deficits last year alone. 

Why was Campbell so slow to move 
abroad? Murphy’s reply is nothing if 
not candid. “I think we were a little 
dumb,” says he. “I’m as much to 
blame as anyone. I should have been 
urging us to go abroad from the very 
first day I got here.” 

Murphy’s first day at Campbell, as 
it happened, was back in 1938. He 
had come straight from a brilliant ten- 
year stint at Chicago’s A.C. Nielsen. 
Nielsen was then pioneering the tech- 
niques in market research that were 
to bring it later fame counting radio 
and TV audiences. And Murphy, with 
a degree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Wisconsin (class of 
°28), was among Nielsen’s hardiest 
trail-blazers. 

Arthur Nielsen himself gives Mur- 
phy credit for discovering a simple- 
sounding technique that nevertheless 
revolutionized the market research 
business. One summer day back in 
1933, Murphy had almost finished in- 
terviewing a drug store owner when 
the druggist suddenly decided that 
Murphy was taking up too much time. 
Murphy, with an important train con- 
nection to make, had no time to start 
from scratch with another druggist. 
Inspiration, or possibly desperation, 
prompted his next move. “I need only 
five minutes more of your time,” said 
Murphy. “If I pay you a dollar, that 
will be fair, won’t it?” “What else do 
you want to know?” replied the drug- 
gist, pocketing the dollar. Thus was 
born the simple idea of buying the 
cooperation of retailers. It proved to 
be a milestone in refining market re- 
search reporting techniques. 

Starting as assistant to President 
Arthur C. Dorrance, John’s brother, 
Murphy rose quickly at Campbell, be- 
came executive vice president in 1949 
at the age of 43. By the time he took 
over as president in 1953, Campbell 
was already changing its image. It 
was losing some of the aloofness and 
heavy-handedness that had character- 
ized its dealings with labor, with farm- 
ers and just about everyone else in 
earlier days. It wasn’t until after 
World War II, one tale has it, that 
Campbell directors were permitted 
to see an earnings statement. 

Opening Up. Whether this story is 
literally true or poetically apocryphal, 
the fact remains that for years the 
company was accountable to nobody. 
All of the common stock (a small pre- 
ferred issue had been redeemed in the 
early 1930s) was held by the trustees 
of John T. Dorrance’s estate. When 
the trustees finally decided to make a 
public offering of 1.3 million shares 
late in 1954, the only important finan- 
cial fact most outsiders knew was that 
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Campbell Soup didn’t need outsiders. 
Then, as now, it had no long-term 
debt. Then, as now, the only time 
Campbell needed even short-term 
money was to meet seasonal needs. 
To pay for vast purchases of tomatoes 
in summer, for example, Campbell is- 
sues unsecured notes, borrowing on 
the strength of its name alone. Othe 
times of the year, it has cash to spare, 
lends some of it out at interest. 

Sixteen Times, Gladly. When the 
public finally got a look at Campbell’s 
record, they liked what they saw. The 
1.3 million share offering was made at 
$39.25 per share. That was more than 
16 times Campbell’s 1954 earnings of 
$2.36, a whopping big multiple in those 
days, but the public gladly paid it. 

Despite some muttering in Wall 
Street for a couple of years thereafter, 
when CPB seemed grounded in the 
high 30s and low 40s, patient investors 
have had no real cause to complain. 
True, when trustees sold off anothe1 
block in the spring of 1960 (they now 
hold 65°, of the 11.1 million shares 
outstanding), the price had only risen 
to about $50. But last month Camp- 
bell was setting new highs above the 
$100 mark. Even at that price, per- 
haps 25 times estimated earnings fo1 
the current fiscal year, some institu- 
tional investors were reported to have 
bought Campbell. The reason, as one 
food analyst put it, was “quality.” 

No single word in the language, of 
course, pleases Murphy more. It is 
concern for quality that made him re- 
cently decide to add a few more gar- 
nish vegetables to his frozen cream 
of vegetable soup. Thanks to new 
techniques in flour processing, Franco- 
American spaghetti is now firmer than 
it used to be. But chances are that 
Murphy's customers may not have 
noticed. Neither of these product im- 
provements was advertised. “We don't 
talk about every change we make,” 
says he. “We're always improving 
things.” 

On occasion, Murphy himself is no 
less in the dark about his customers 
All his soups, he insists, are delicious 
Why, then, should pepper pot be a 
hit in Philadelphia but a dud in Port- 
land, Ore.? Why were U.S. sales of 
ox-tail soup, tomato vermicelli and 
consomme madrilene so slow that he 
had to drop them from the line? Tool- 
ing back and forth in his black Thun- 
derbird between his home at Glad- 
wyne, Pa. and the Camden office. 
Murphy broods about this. “My Main 
Line friends still haven’t forgiven me 
for dropping the madrilene,” says he. 
He broods about it even more at the 
office. “Ox-tail!” he mused one day 
last month as he darted away to a 
tasting session. “Maybe if we found 
another name for that soup 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 





THE FLEXIBLE 
FLYER 


The municipal bond market 
has reacted to strong pressure 
with surprising resiliency. 


Since last October, both buyers and 
sellers have regarded the municipal 
bond market with something like awe 
for the punishment it has been able 
to absorb without crumpling. 

The value of new issues not only 
doubled since then, to a formidable 
$725 million in March, but also in- 
cluded some whopping big ones, cul- 
minating in $100-million Kentuckys 





SIGN OF 
STRENGTH? 


The great post-election wave of new 
municipal bond offerings has only 
moderately depressed bond prices 
(i.e., raised yields), a sign of strength 
in the market. 
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on March 29 and $190-million Cali- 
fornias on April 5. Meanwhile, deal- 
ers’ inventories of unsold bonds rose 
from last fall’s $300 million to an all- 
time high of $522 million on March 
10. What better setting for a bust? 
Tough Stuff. But nothing of the kind 
happened. To be sure, between late 
February and late March, bond prices, 
figured on a yield basis, finally gave 
a little ground. Consequently, yields 
rose from 3.26%, to 3.51°7. But there 
the market seemed to hold, and by 
early April the inventory of unsold 
municipals had been pared by over 
$109 million. One dealer let something 
akin to pride creep into his voice when 
he remarked: “The tax-exempt market 
has been giving a pretty good ac- 
count of itself, especially in view of 





what we have had to absorb recently.” 

One thing that helped sustain muni- 
cipal bond prices was the lack of com- 
petition from corporate bonds: the 
only major corporate flotation in 1960's 
first quarter was a $70-million issue of 
Southern Bell Telephone debentures 
on March 21. “One reason we haven't 
worried too much,” admitted an under- 
writer, “was the lack of industrials.” 

Reinforcement. More important, how- 
ever, was the narrowing gap between 
municipal and industrial bond yields, 
which was exerting a subtle but pow- 
erful effect on the municipal market 
Municipal bonds have long tended to 
be special-purpose securities appeal- 
ing most to wealthy individuals in 
search of tax-exempt income and, 
more recently, to fire and casualty 
companies (whose tax rates have been 
rising). There was only limited appeal 
to banks (because they tied up funds 
too long), or to corporations (which 
sought higher returns), or to life in- 
surance companies and pension trusts 
(which had effective tax exemption) 

But when high-grade corporate 
bonds, such as the recent Southern 
Bell issue. are going for less thar 
4.4¢., then high-grade municipals at 
the 3.9°° yield of the recent big Cali- 
fornia issue become “darn near worth 
it regardless of tax exemption,” to 
quote one municipal syndicate man- 
ager. In fact, even at a yield of 3.64‘ 
the $100-million Kentucky issue could 
have been moved entirely at group 
net—i.e., sold directly to institutional 
buvers by the underwriting syndicate 

The municipal market has also been 
firmed by institutions buying fo 
reasons other than tax exemption 
portfolio diversification, for example, 
or a legal requirement that they hold 
some securities of their home states 

No Guarantee. The surprising 
strength of municipal bonds over the 
past few months could well be paral- 
leled, however, by an equally surpris- 
ing weakness in the months to come 
When new industrial issues begin to 
hit the market in substantial volume 
the prices of municipals could be af- 
fected by an increasing spread in 
yields between the two groups of secu- 
rities competing for the investment 
dolla: 

But a still larger threat to the mu- 
nicipal market is implicit in the turn 
of the economic indicators. Of neces- 
sity, low-yield securities like munici- 
pal bonds are least in demand when 
the economy is strongest. Certainly 
the tax-exempts held up remarkably 
well in the face of record demand fo1 
borrowing by municipalities. But the 
market could well face a greater chal- 
lenge when the supply of lendable 
money has to be spread over a greate 
number of potential borrowers 


{IRLINES 


DELTA CLIMB 


Delta, biggest of the smaller 

U.S. airlines, has just had its 

profit ceiling raised consider- 
ably by the CAB. 


ALTHOUGH he did not raise his voice 
above its customary murmur, the U.S.’ 
happiest airline prexy last month was 
C.E. (for Collett Everman) Woolman 
of Atlanta’s Delta Air Lines.* Wool- 
man could choose between two rea- 
sons for elation: either his line’s cur- 
rent showing or the vista of the 
future that last month’s Civil Aero- 
nautics Board decision had laid out 
before his eyes. 

In the here and now, Delta, which 
flies a traffic pattern aimed at the 
Mississippi Valley and the Midwest- 
to-Southeast trade, was doing hand- 
somely at a time when most airline 
reports made disquieting reading. In 
its fiscal eight months to the end of 
February, Delta more than doubled 
earnings (to some $2.2 million) on a 
22°) revenue gain (to $91.7 million). 
To be sure, Delta had managed to 
ivoid the flight engineers’ strike of 
last February, but its gain was too big 
to be explained on that basis. 

Low Ceiling. By contrast, the spate 
of 1960 annual reports that appeared 
last month showed that most U.S. air- 
lines were flying through murky fis- 
cal weather. American, for example, 
experienced a 44° profit dip despite 
record revenues of $428.5 million, an 
increase of 13°; while a mere 2° 
revenue drop. catapulted 
once the industry’s outstanding profit- 


"Delta Air Lines. Traded NYSE. Recent 


price: 41!,. Price range (1961): high, 443,; 
low, 277%. Dividend (1960): $1.20. Indicated 
1961 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share (1960) 
$2.53. Total assets: $121.9 million. Ticker 


symbol: DAL 


Eastern, 


maker, into its first loss in more than 
25 years. 

Nor were the smaller lines doing 
much better. Braniff showed a 16.5% 
revenue gain in 1960—and an earnings 
drop of some 72%. In fact, Conti- 
nental’s ebullient President Robert F. 
Six was well-nigh ecstatic last month 
at being able to report to his stock- 
holders an actual profit increase in 
1960—up a mere $5,000 to $1,705,000. 

Anatomy of an Increase. Delta Exec- 
utive Vice President Todd G. Cole 
offers three reasons for the company’s 
superior current showing. Two of 
these, he admits, were at least partly 
matters of luck—i.e., the traffic gains 
made at the expense of other lines 
during the flight engineers’ strike in 
February and the Electra troubles 
that beset two of Delta’s closest com- 
petitors, Eastern and National. 

However, Cole regards as 
more important a third factor. That 
is Delta’s success in getting there 
first with the most in the matter of 
jets. By the narrow margin of a few 
hours, Delta managed to shade United 
and become the first airline to fly 
the DC-8. It was the first, by seven 
long months, to fly the Convair 880. 
And, says Cole, it still has more jet 
service on its routes than any cheek- 
by-jowl competitor. 

A Million a Point. This jet service 
was crucial to Delta’s—or any other 
airline’s—most important single sta- 
tistic: its load factor, or the percent- 
age of its seats that are filled by 
revenue-paying passengers. Delta’s 
jets were operating last month at a 
sky-high load factor of nearly 80°; 

Over-all, Delta’s load factor for the 
fiscal eight months through the end 
of February was 58.5%, a welcome 
2.6% gain over the same period of 
the preceding year. This is not so 
modest as it may seem: each percent- 
age point of gain represents some $2.4 
million annually in new revenues for 
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WINGING WEST 


Southern Transcontinental case, the C.A.B. gave Delta a solid foothold on the 
Pacific coast by awarding it nearly 3,000 miles of new routes with a current esti- 
mated traffic potential of over $30 million oan 
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DELTA’S WOOLMAN: 
was the Big Four expanding? 


Delta, and over $1 million in earnings. 

But perhaps Woolman’s biggest 
triumph was the CAB’s final decision 
last month in the three-year-old 
Southern Transcontinental Service 
case. “We have,” says Woolman, 
“been after this since 1929.” 

What Delta got was the right to fly 
a southern transcontinental 
from Orlando, Fla. (near Cape Cana- 
veral), Jacksonville and Atlanta to 
both Los Angeles and San Francisco 
This route has a CAB-estimated cur- 
rent revenue potential of over $31 
million. Rival National Airlines, it is 
true, got a still juicier plum: the 
Miami-to-West Coast route, with 
over $40 million in potential new 
business. However, National’s $4- 
million loss in the last half of 1960 
may slow it from exploiting its op- 
portunity as fast as Delta can. 

The Wherewithal. For the new routes 
are both opportunities and burdens, 
in that they require expensive new 
equipment to service them. But 
Delta has this problem already at 
least partly beaten. “We have three 
more 880s coming through this sum- 
mer and early fall,” says Woolman, 
“and even before they are delivered 
we should be able to activate the new 
route. For the future, perhaps six 
more jets will be all that will be re- 
quired for this part of our expansion.” 
Woolman foresees no difficulty in fi- 
nancing these new jets. In fact, he 
states flatly that Delta could pay off 
some of its bank loans right now if 
it wanted to. 

If this sounds like pretty yeasty 
talk from the head of one of the so- 
called “Intermediate Eight” airlines, 
it may be because Woolman no longer 
feels quite so intermediate. Delta is 
already substantially bigger than any 
other airline in that group, and bids 
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fair to increase its lead. Its domestic 
revenues are already nearly half as 
large as those of Trans World, and 
Eastern, members of the Big Four in 
good standing. 

“Our ambition,” says President 
Woolman, “has never been to be the 
biggest airline. But we don’t regard 
ourselves as a baby airline, either.” 
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BUY CANADIAN 


Oilmen are hurrying to com- 
ply with the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s “voluntary” oil 
program, It’s not as volun- 
tary as it sounds. 


WHATEVER went wrong with Canadian 
oil? For all the run-up in Canadian 
oil stocks several years ago, few of 
them turned into real gushers for in- 
The arithmetic just wasn’t 
right. Canadian oil costs around $1 a 
barrel to find and bring up, vs. an 
estimated 10 cents a barrel for Vene- 
zuelan or Middle Eastern crude. Given 
that difference, it was only natural 
that the big refiners in Canada’s 
populous East would ship in cheaper 
foreign oil while Albertan oil stayed 
in the ground. 

But early this year the Canadian 
government decided to do something 
about the plight of the western oil 
producers who last year operated at 
less than 50°, of capacity—and thus 
for Canada’s trade balance, sorely 
beset by the cost of importing crude. 

The Ultimatum. Ottawa sent an ulti- 
matum to oilmen: boost Canadian 
crude output by 45° (to around 
800.000 barrels a day) in the next 


vestors. 


WEST CANADIAN PIPELINE: 
the arithmetic wasn’t right 
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IMPERIAL OIL’S SARNIA REFINERY: 


it already runs on home-grown crude oil 


three years, otherwise controls would 
be slapped on imports of Venezuelan 
and Middle East crude. 

By last month it was clear that at 
least some oilmen were taking the 
government’s move to heart. Crude 
exports from the rich Alberta fields 
are scheduled to jump by 28° this 
month to over 120,000 barrels per day. 
The biggest gain will be in the Puget 
Sound area of Washington, where the 
best hopes of Canadian producers lie 
For here Canadian crude will be dis- 
placing, not U.S. crude, but Indone- 
sian and Venezuelan imports. 

Who’s Hurt? For the long run, the 
big Canadian oil companies are not too 
upset by the program. Most of them 
will get counterbalancing benefits. 
Jersey Standard-controlled Imperial 
Oil, for example, always has supplied 
the big Ontario market with products 
refined from western crude alone. 
Now Imperial will no longer have to 
compete against the 70,000 barrels per 
day of refined products piped into 
Ontario by Shell, Texaco, British 
American and others from their Mon- 
treal refineries. The government has 
made it clear that if its goal is to be 
reached, Ontario (except for the 
Ottawa area) must be supplied wholly 
with western oil. 

British American Oil, Gulf’s Canad- 
ian subsidiary, also has its consola- 
tions. True, BA’s Montreal refineries 
can no longer send part of their output 
into Ontario, so BA must step up out- 
put of its Ontario refineries. But BA 
should more than make up for this 
setback by increased profits from its 
Alberta crude, as the 
gains momentum. 

BA has reserves of over 400 million 
barrels, partly in the U.S. but largely 
north of the border. Yet last 


export drive 


year 


prorationing held its production to 
22 million barrels, about half its re- 
fined output of 43.4 million 
Obviously, BA’s President Edward 
Loughney had oil aplenty to put 
through his refineries. “We feel the 
objective of 800,000 barrels daily is 
not unrealistic,” says Loughney, “when 
the Puget Sound area is included, and 
with an annual 
5¢- annually in 
tion.” 
Biggest 
course, 


barrels 


increase of around 


Canadian consump- 
beneficiaries, of 
Canada’s 
pendent producers such as Hudson’s 
Bay Oil & Gas, Calgary & Edmonton 
and Home Oil. Achievement of the 
program’s objectives would vastly ex- 
pand their markets without creating 
any counterbalance in higher costs 
Will the industry really follow the 
“voluntary” That depends 
on what the giant companies do. They 
alone have the massive buying powe! 
that could bring the Canadian fields 
back to thei promise 

The Big Cudgel. Will they comply? 
That was still the unanswered ques- 
tion. But if the large integrated com- 
panies fail to bring about that 1963 
target, the government may use its big 
cudgel. An industry-financed $330- 
to-$400-million pipeline to carry oil 
from the Alberta oilfields to Montreal 
is the threat that Ottawa is 
the majors. Neither they 
the government really want to see the 
threat carried out.- “If the industry 
makes its target sniffed 
BA’s Loughney, “we see no reason 
for it—it’s not an economic proposi- 
tion as things stand now.” 


potential 


are western inde- 


program? 


onetime 


holding 


ovel nol 


objective,” 


As things stood last month it looked 
as though Ottawa meant what it said 
and oilmen seemed disposed to act 
accordingly 





OIL 


BACK IN BALANCE 


With 607 of its profits now 
coming from U.S. opera- 
tions, Gulf has reduced its 


heavy dependence on_ the 
Middle East. 


Guitr Om Corp.* Chairman William 
K. Whiteford last month told stock- 
holders in his annual report that 
“1960 was the best operational year 
in Gulf’s history.” Earnings had risen 
14% (to $3.20 per share) on a mere 
15° rise in sales (to $3.2 billion). 
Moreover, said Whiteford, with a spe- 
cial note of pride, “the improvement 

. came entirely from operations in 
the United States.” 

Whiteford was indulging in no mere 
chauvinism. For the first time in a 
decade, Gulf was getting a solid 60°; 
of its profit from its domestic opera- 
tions and thus had restored a badly 
needed balance to its operations. 

All during the 1950s, Gulf became 
increasingly dependent for profit on 
its huge Kuwait crude oil output in 
the Middle East. From 1951 to 1958, 
Gulf’s profit from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere more than quintupled from $32 
million to $160 million, while US. 
earnings actually fell, from $85 million 
to $77 million. 

A Major Review. 
state of affairs, 


Alarmed at this 
Whiteford overhauled 
Guli’s domestic operations. He mod- 
ernized all four U.S. refineries, intro- 
duced new drilling techniques on a 


Gulf Oil Corp. Traded 
price: 363,. Price range (1961): high, 38'2; 
low, 3254. Dividend (1960): $1. Indicated 1961 
payout: $1. Earnings per share (1960): $3.20 
Total assets: $3.8 billion. Ticker symbol: GO 


NYSE. Recent 





BETTER 
BALANCE 


record U.S. earnings last year 
it, but Gulf again in 1960 cut 
of its profits that came 
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wide scale (a Gulf crew last year 
actually drilled a mile-deep well in 
24 hours) and, most important, 
stopped going after small-profit busi- 
ness such as competitive government 
and jobber contracts. 

In 1960 the results finally showed. 
Gulf’s 1960 crude oil output in the 
U.S. (344,000 barrels daily) was only 
8% greater than in 1958, and product 
sales were actually down some 4% 
from 1959. Yet Gulf still produced a 
whopping $197 million in domestic 
net income—more than double its 
U.S. profit of 1958. 

“This,” said a Whiteford aide last 
month, “is right where we should 
have been all along.” Added he: “It 
is nowhere near where we might be 
in a few years.” 


RAILROADS 


GETTING 
UP STEAM? 


Does last month's break- 

through by the Dow rail aver- 

age mean that these long- 

stalled stocks are finally get- 
ting up steam? 


has been a notable 
gap in the ranks of advancing stocks. 
After hitting a post-1929 high of 181 
in May of 1956, the Dow-Jones rail- 
road average was unable to climb any 
further—even though the industrials 
soared another 30° by early 1960. 
Early last month the industrials were 
again crowding their all-time peak 
(685), but the rails failed to break 
through the 148 mark where they had 
been stalled since March 1960. 

A Hectic Day. Then, in one hectic 
trading day on March 22, the rail- 
roads finally made The Street sit up 
and take notice. That day no less than 
460,000 railroad shares changed hands, 
three times the normal volume. 
Resolutely chugging past the old re- 
sistance level, the rail average broke 
through to 152.72, highest figure since 
February 1960. 

Before the month was up, many 
leading rail stocks had scored impres- 
sive gains. Pennsylvania, which sold as 
low as 105% late last year, was up to 
16, for a gain of better than 50% 
Illinois Central was 41° over its late 
1960 low. Even the conservative Union 
Pacific had shown a 32% rise. 

For orthodox followers of the Dow 
Theory, the rails’ new vigor was 
highly significant. It meant that the 
rails had now “confirmed” the bullish 
trend which the industrial average 
has been showing since late last year. 
But to some among Wall Street's 
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The Dow Rail index last month reached 
153, its highest point since early 1960. 
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dwindling band of railroad buffs, it 
was more than that. Was it not a sign 
that investors were at last beginning 
to take seriously some of the merger 
moves and indications of a more sym- 
pathetic government attitude? For 
veteran rail analyst Pierre Bretay. of 
Hayden Stone & Co., who feels that 
the industry’s prospects are changing 
radically for the better, this was cor- 
roboration of his viewpoint. 

Merely Technical? Having often been 
disappointed before, however, the 
average rail follower was still wary 
“The rise in rail stocks was clearly 
based on market trends,” said Eliza- 
beth Weinman of Vilas & Hickey. “It 
must be. Some of the roads without 
earnings moved upwards.” Com- 
mented Goodbody & Co.’s Lewis P 
Blaskopf: “There’s nothing to get par- 
ticularly excited about.” 

Thus most market followers tended 
to view the rail breakthrough as a 
“technical” rally. Or, at best, recog- 
nition of the fact that any pickup in 
the economy would benefit badly sag- 
ging rail revenues. “This rise,” 
Goodbody’s Blaskopf, “was based on a 
hope for a short-term change in earn- 
ings.” 

Clearly, there was considerable 
skepticism about the railroad stocks’ 
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1. It's the desk calculator that starts figuring the answer before 
you have finished the question. 2. Its the one with a dial 
right on the keyboard to help you double-check your figures 
3. It's the machine that gives you your answer easily and ac- 
curately. 4. The name's Marchant, the American-made desk 
calculator that figures in the most successful businesses. 
See how it can figure in yours. Just mail the coupon for the 
“Marchant Methods” study tailored to your specific business. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Free “Marchant Methods,” applica 
tion case studies tailored to your business. Over 200 
available. Mail coupon today. No cost. No obligation 
Smith-Corona Marchant, 410 Park Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y 
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ability to follow through on their 
brave breakout. In fact, by early 
April the Dow rail average had given 
up most of its March gains. But that 
the breakout had occurred at all in 
the midst of a rash of dismal rail re- 
ports was a note of spring comfort for 
the industry and its stockholders. 


STEEL 


CALLING 
THE TURN? 


Big Steel borrows only reluc- 
tantly. But when it does, it 
seems to pick the best times. 


AMONG major U.S. industrial corpora- 
tions, few have been as reluctant to 
go into debt as United States Steel.* 
Only twice since World War II has 
Big Steel gone to the money markets 
for a major borrowing, and its funded 
debt as of last month amounted to 
barely 10% of its total capitalization. 
The great bulk of the money fo: 
U.S. Steel’s $5-billion postwar expan- 
sion and modernization program was 
generated ernally. As for the 
relatively small amount Big Steel 
borrowed, it made no secret of the 
fact that it was doing so reluctantly. 
“If we got the money we needed from 
depreciation,” complains Finance 
Committee Chairman Robert C. Ty- 
son, “we wouldn't have to get it else- 
where.” 

Back to the Well. Nevertheless, Big 
Steel was preparing for a return trip 
to the money markets last month 
Chairman Roger M. Blough an- 
nounced that the board had authorized 


*United States Steel Corp 
Recent price: 8634. Price range (1961): high 
90; low, 7512. Dividend (1960): $3. Indicated 
1961 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1960) 
$5.17. Total assets: $4.6 billion. Ticker sym- 
bol: X 


Traded NYSE 


him to offer the public $300 million 
worth of sinking fund debentures. Had 
the steel business been better, chances 
are that Big Steel’s directors would 
not have had to overcome their dis- 
like of debt. But what with two fairly 
serious recessions and a major steel 
strike hitting it in three consecutive 
years, the company had failed to 
generate as much cash as it might 
otherwise have done. Its earnings 
averaged out to $287 million over the 
last three years, about $90 million a 
year less than in the previous three 
Then, too, The Corporation’s deprecia- 
tion accruals are partially geared to 
operating rates. From an average of 
$285 million a year in 1955-57, its de- 
preciation flow fell to about $205 mil- 
lion a year on average in 1958-60. So, 
to keep up the pace of its capital 
spending without slimming dividend 
checks, The Corporation would have 
to borrow. 

Calling the Turn? Big Steel’s direc- 
tors and stockholders did, however, 
have one consoletion: their bond 
issue, scheduled to bow in mid-April, 
will be launched into one of the most 
receptive bond markets in many a 
month. Where top-grade corporates 
had to be priced to yield 4.43% as re- 
cently as September 1959, Big Steel 
will probably have to pay no more 
than 4.05°7—for a saving of some $1.2 
million a year. 

Thus will the company be keeping 
intact its record for shrewdly picking 
its borrowing points. Whether, as in its 
two previous important borrowings 
Big Steel would have called the turn 
in interest rates (see chart) remains 
to be seen. “We have no crystal balls,” 
says Moneyman Tyson. “Any time 
you are going to do these things, you 
look at the cost of money.” Crystal 
ball or no, Big Steel’s money managers 
were apparently convinced they were 
going to get their 
cheaply as possible. 
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temporary dips in the rising curve. 


SHREWD BORROWER 


Three times since 1954 has U.S. Steel gone to the money market, each time 
at a higher rate of interest than previously. Yet, while bucking an unfavorable 
interest rate trend, Big Steel has had the foresight to borrow its money during 
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New frontiers for Copper 


This is a representation of the molecular structure of 
a copper crystal—copper atoms arranged in a “‘face- 
centered cubic lattice.” 

From this neat atomic geometry and the nature of the 
copper atom itself stems copper’s unique usefulness. 
These are the fundamental reasons why copper and its 
alloys combine to best advantage a range of physical 
properties—such as high thermal and electrical con- 
ductivity—not found in any other group of commercial 
metals. 

It is an appropriate symbol for the new frontiers of 
progress at Anaconda—accelerating efforts to put 
copper to work in solving an ever greater variety of 
problems in industry . . . to discover new uses . . . to 
create new products, 

Anaconda’s fabricating companies— Anaconda Amer- 
ican Brass Company and Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany—are rapidly expanding programs of research, 
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development, and application services. In addition, The 
Anaconda Company is participating with other pro- 
ducers in the Copper Products Development Associa- 
tion, which is working on a variety of long- and 
short-range research projects. One, for example, is 
nontarnishing copper and brass. Others involve modi- 
fication of the copper atom itself to create radically 
new properties. 

Anaconda, through its development of new mines 
and the modernization of existing facilities, is contribut- 
ing assurance to the free world of an adequate supply of 
copper to meet any normal requirement. The Anaconda 


Company, 25 Broadway, New York 4, New York. 
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LOOKING BACKW ARD 





THE BLUE CHIPS OF YESTERYEAR: 
WHERE ARE THEY TODAY? 


Present and thriving in many cases but fallen 

by the wayside in others. For bigness in business 

may be an advantage, but it is no guarantee 
of success. 


Is BIGNESS in business a guarantee of 
success? Many critics of free enter- 
prise would be quick to answer, “yes.” 
The history of the past half century, 
however, does not seem to bear them 
out. Bigness, in fact, has not always 
been even a guarantee of survival. 

Seeking to gauge the advantages of 
sheer size, Forses’ researchers culled 
through the figures to produce a list 
of the 20 largest publicly held U.S. 
industrial corporations of 1909. Then 
they set about learning where 1909's 
Top Twenty stand in 1961. 

The surprising finding: of 1909’s top 
dogs, only four are still on top today. 
The four: General Electric, Jersey 
Standard, U.S. Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel (which absorbed 1909's Lacka- 
wanna Steel). Of the remainder, at 


least two (Central Leather and Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine) have 
greatly faded. At least one other, 
while still in existence, has long since 
put its original common stockholders 
right through the wringer (Colorado 
Fuel & Iron). 

Eminent Flops. Equally surprising, 
the facts show that even eminent 
sponsorship is no guarantee of success. 
Spawned by the House of Morgan, 
U.S. Steel has remained a powerful 
and successful enterprise through 50 
years of ups & downs. But Morgan’s 
International Mercantile Marine, op- 
erating today as U.S. Lines, is only a 
shadow of its original design. 

Even the Rockefellers were not in- 
fallible. Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 
direct descendant of the old Standard 


Oil trust, is today the U.S.’ biggest 
industrial corporation in terms of as- 
sets. But the Rockefeller-controlled 
Colorado Fuel & Iron went into re- 
ceivership, and the equity of its earlier 
common stockholders was wiped out 
in 1935. 

Not that failing to remain among 
the Top Twenty is in itself a sign of 
failure. Far from it. Such companies 
as Corn Products Refining and Ameri- 
can Can have come a long way since 
1909 in terms of growth—even though 
they have fallen behind in relative 
size among the great U.S. industrial 
corporations. International Harvester, 
for another, fell from fifth position in 
1909 to 21st in 1961, but its assets grew 
more than eightfold. The fact remains, 
nevertheless, that neither Canco, Corn 
Products nor International Harvester 
swing the weight they once did. 

How About the Investors? But how 
did the respective investors fare? 
Again bigness was no guide. Fourth 
biggest publicly held industrial com- 
pany in the U:S. in 1909 was Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine. It boasted 
assets of more than $200 million at a 
time when du Pont had only $75 mil- 
lion to work with and the company 
that is today’s Texaco had only $28 
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138.3 _— — — 


is Now Worth* 

$826.17 28.4%, 
1,989.17 98.4 
151.39** 13.2 
225.52 13.5 


Now Yields Comments 


3 US. Steel 
1 Standard Oil Co. 
46 American Tobacco 
Inter. Mercantile Marine 
21 International Harvester 
25 Amalgamated Copper Co. 
— Central Leather Co. 


Broken up in I911.+ 
Broken up in I9I/1. 
Reorganized as U.S. Lines. 


Now Anaconda Co. 

Now Keta Oil & Gas Corp., in 
liquidation. t 

8 Pullman Co. Now Pullman, Inc. 
9 American Sugar Refining 
10 U.S. Rubber 

i Amer. Smelting & Refining 
12 Singer Mfg. Co. 

13 Swift & Co. 

14 Pittsburgh Coal Co. 

15 General Electric 

16 Amer. Car & Foundry 

17 Colo. Fuel & Iron 

18 88 Corn Products Refining 

19 36 American Can Co. 

20 =—(13 


130.6 
124.3 
120.9 
118.6 
113.2 
113.0 
105.6 
102.4 
100.9 
100.6 

97.2 

90.4 

88.2 


234.9 
196.9 
645.0 
458.3 
522.7 
573.1 
365.1 


113.49 
109.68 
567.92 
419.35 
237.50 
232.25 
94.59 
2,551.3 4,641.67 141.7 
182.9 182.96 8.3 
281.1 oo a 
440.2 5,944.86 143.7 
891.2 7,017.58 365.7 
2,275.0 981.68 51.6 


6.3 
6.2 
23.2 
12.2 
7.9 
9.5 
3.8 Now Consolidation Coal. 
Now ACF Industries. 
Reorganized in 1935.*** 


Lackawanna Steel Co. Merged with Bethlehem Steel 


in 1922. 
*This figure represents the value today of $100 invested in 1909. Figures adiusted for stock splits, stock dividends and rights distributions. t+Assumes all 
stock distributed in 1911 break-up were sold and reinvested in Standard Oi! (N.J.). **Complete data for break-up period unavailable; base year for calculations, 


1915. ttReorganized in 1926 as U.S. Leather and in 1953 as Keta Oil & Gas Corp. ***In reorganization shareholders received no stock in new company 
although offered rights to buy % share for each share held. 
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SINGER MACHINES 


million. Yet an investment of $100 in 
I.M.M. would be worth just $225 to- 
day—after 52 years of patience. 

Consider, in this connection, the 
table on the facing page (“Top 
Twenty—1909"). The two left-hand 
pairs of columns measure corporate 
rank and total assets then and now 
More crucial for the investor are the 
two columns on the right: these show 
1) how much $100 invested in each 
company in 1909 would be worth to- 
day, and 2) what kind of return 
today’s annual dividend would offer 
in terms of the original $100. 

The Gamut. From the 1909 inves- 
tor’s standpoint, the list divides itself 
into three rather curiously well-de- 
fined groups. In the top group are 
four companies (Standard Oil, GE, 
Corn Products and American Can) 
which would have rewarded the in- 
vestor munificently, affording him 
capital gains of some 20 to 70 times 
the half-century. This is fol- 
lowed by a more modest group of 
five—U.S. Steel, International Har- 
vester, U.S. Rubber, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining and Lackawanna Steel 
(now part of Bethehem Steel) 
ing gains of four to ten times. 

The best of the remaining eleven 
however, would have yielded 
than a two-and-a-half-times increase 

not enough to offset the rise in the 
since 1909, without 
mention of keeping up with the over- 
all growth of the economy. And the 
two poorest of the lot, Central Leathe: 
and Colorado Fuel & Iron, would have 
stripped the investor clean. 

The Saddest Sack. The very bottom 
of the barrel was venerable Central 
Leather Co., once the seventh largest 
U.S. corporation, which in 1926 
changed its name to U.S. Leather in 
the course of acquiring a company of 


ovel 


show- 


less 


cost-of-living 
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that name. U.S. Leather had once 
owned large amounts of Pennsylvania 
timber lands (the bark was then used 
in tanning), which it sold off while 
retaining mineral rights. 

In the early Fifties U.S. Leathe: 
decided to sell its tanneries and look 
for gas on its former acreage, using 
as a vehicle a subsidiary named Key- 
stone Tanning and Glue, later known 
as Keta Oil & Gas Corp. And in 
1953, when U.S. Leather finally gave 
up the corporate ghost, its sharehold- 
ers received a generous $1.50 plus 
one share of Keta for each parent share 

But worse was yet to come. In 1955 
Keta Oil & Gas Corp. sold most of its 
(subsidiary Keta Oil & Gas 


assets 





TOP TWENTY —1961 


Latest 
Tota! Asset 
millions 


$11,848.9 
7,837.7 
4,626.8 
4,231.5 
3,843.4 
3,756.8 
3,656.8 
3,347.4 
2,925.7 
2,782.3 
2,581.7 
2,551.3 
2,275.0 
1,986.1 
1,885.3 


Rank Company 


Standard Oil (N.J.) 
General Motors 

U.S. Steel 

du Pont 

Gulf Oil 

Ford 

Texaco 

Socony Mobil 
Standard Oil (ind.) 
Standard Oil of Calif 
General Tel. & Elec. 
General Electric 
Bethlehem Steel 
Western Electric 
Shell Oil 

Union Carbide 1,712.9 
Phillips Petroleum 1,646.8 
IBM 1,535.4 
Westinghouse Electric 1,521.1 
Sinclair 1,494.1 











>ARMENT FACTORY—CIRCA 1909 


Co.) to Swan-Finch Oil Corp. Thus the 
pitiful remnants of once-proud Central 
Leather landed in the tender care of 
Swan-Finch’s fugitive president, Low- 
ell Birrell, currently fighting extradi- 
tion from Brazil. What a way to die! 

That greatest and best- 
sponsored company can fall behind in 
our competitive economy should come 


even the 


as no surprise to present-day in- 
and Conside: 
the supposedly frozen pattern of the 
auto business. Just in the past decade 
Chrysler fell back, and Ford came up 
fast; American Motors has fought its 
way back from near bankruptcy, whil 
such companies as Hudson and Pack- 
ard gave up the fight. Such cerulear 
blue chips as United Fruit fell com- 
pletely American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph regained its status 
as a growth company. This is only te 


vestors businessmen 


Irom grace 


years—a relatively short time as long- 
term growth goes 

The reader would do well to cast his 
eye on the table to the left (“Toy 
Twenty—1961"). Eleven of the 20 
(GM, Ford and the nine oil compa- 
nies) are with the aut 
industry, a business that was only be- 
ginning in 1909; only one of thes¢ 
11 made the 1909 list (Standard Oil 

but mostly as a supplier of kerosene 
and Chemistry, 
baby 1909, 
places on 1961's list and contributes 
importantly to the volume of the nine 


associated 


lubricating oils) 


business in claims two 


oil companies 

Still Fluid. What does it all prove 
Simply this 
monopoly and concentration of powe1 
the U.S. economy, like U.S. society it- 
self, has remained highly fluid. To put 
it another way, for corporations as 
well as for individuals, the way to 
the top has remained open—and the 
trap door to failure still yawns 


Despite talk of growing 
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In 1929, New York Stock _| 
Exchange seats themselves 


became a subject of specu- 
lation and their price soared ~~} 
to dizzy heights. Since then, 
however, their price has — 
tended to fluctuate closely 
in line with Big Board trad- — 
ing volume. Hence, no one 
is surprised that seat prices 4 
have climbed sharply this 
year along with trading 
~~ volume. a4 
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EASY CHAIR 


{ seat on the Big Board was 
valuable last month, but not 
so valuable as in 1929. 


LAST MONTH one of the 1,366 seats 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
changed hands at a price of $225,000, 
up $15,000 from the previous sale the 
day before. This was the _ highest 
price in 28 years and a long way from 
the low of $17,000 in 1942. Since the 
bull market got underway in 1949, the 
price of a Big Board seat had gone up 
even faster (up 350°,) than the 
market itself as measured by the 
Dow-Jones industrials (up 250°; ). 

Since brokers make most of their 
money from commissions, the reason 
for the great rise in seat prices could 
be traced to trading volume: in the 
first three months of 1961 just short of 
300 million shares were traded on the 
Big Board’s floor, a better than 50° 
jump over the year before and more 
than five times the volume in the same 
quarter of 1949. At that rate Big 
Board members were generating 
something like $50 million a month 
in brokerage commissions as compared 
with perhaps $30 million last year and 
a bare $7 million in 1949. 

At 4.8 million shares average daily 
trading, volume was running a good 
10% ahead of 1929's record, but in 
one respect the market was far more 
sober now than then: the price of a 
stock exchange seat was still a long 
way from the $625,000 record paid for 
a seat in February 1929. 


AIRCRAFT 


BREATHING SPELL 


Boeing’s commercial jet air- 

liners are sweeping the skies, 

giving the company a much- 

needed—if only temporary 

—respite in the aircraft rat 
race. 


U.S. AIRCRAFTMAKERS count their risks 
in hundreds of millions of dollars, 
their sales in mere hundreds of units 
and their profits not at all until the 
money is in the till. In this milieu, 
even a breathing spell looks good, and 
last month it looked more and more 
as though Boeing Airplane Co.* Presi- 
dent William M. Allen had grabbed 
himself one of substantial proportions. 

The New Business was Best. Not only 
had President Allen gotten himself 
an important new chunk of Minute- 
man missile business (at the probable 
expense of Martin Co.'s Titan pro- 
gram), but even his long-time bread 
& butter, the B-52 SAC _ bomber, 
looked as though it just might be 
around longer than expected. But the 
really impressive news was that Boe- 
ing’s commercial jets were sweeping 
the field. 

With 364 of its long-range (707), 
medium-range (720) and short-range 
(727) jet transports either delivered 
or on order last month, Allen had an 
enormous two-to-one lead over his 
closest rival (and the traditional lead- 
er in commercial transports), Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. Even further behind 

-all but out of sight, in fact—were 
General Dynamics Corp.'s 880-990 
series and Lockheed’s Electra. 

Boeing’s dominance was even more 
pronounced when it came to new busi- 
ness. As of late last month, Allen had 
178 jet transports still to deliver, well 
over four times more than the DC8s 
Douglas has on its order books. More- 
over, Boeing might well widen its al- 
ready enormous lead. Ninety-two of 
Allen’s new orders are for his brand- 
new short range 727. Douglas has 
nothing of its own in this category (its 
DC9 was left on the drawing board 
when money ran out), and has to pin 
its hopes on marketing the French- 
designed Caravelle. 

Boeing’s newly acquired leader- 
ship in commercial air transportation 
meant far more than prestige to Allen. 
For Boeing it represented emergence, 
after long years of failure, from al- 
most complete dependence on the 
whims of the Pentagon for defense 


*Boeing Airplane Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 4234. Price range (1961): high, 
475%; low. 3515. Dividend (1960): $1.15. Indi- 
cated 1961 pavout: $1.60. Earnings per share 
(1960) : $3.07. Total assets: $515 million. Tick- 
er symbol: BA 
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MOPPERS|| PRODUCTS AND IDEAS THAT CAN PAY OFF FOR YOU 


orders. As recently as 1957 (see 
chart), 100% of Boeing’s revenue came 
from defense work and not a penny 
from commercial aircraft. In _ fact, 
when it came to commercial aircraft, 
Boeing for years had been a colossal 
flop. 

After having won fame as the build- 
er of the Flying Fortress and the B-29 
in World War II, Boeing got into com- 
mercial airliners (with the Strato- 
cruiser) and promptly lost $12 mil- 
lion. The company lost $2 million 
more a year or so later when a small 
commercial feeder-line airplane neve) 
got off the ground. 

Getting the Jump. But lanky, bald- 
ing Bill Allen did have a flair for 
snagging Air Force work. Building 
the first big postwar jets, SAC’s B-47 
and later the B-52, for the military 
gave him experience when the air- 
lines finally were ready to go into 
jet travel in 1958. 

All but sweeping the board of air- 
line business, Boeing’s commercial 
jets in 1960 gave the company its best- 
balanced operation in history. Of the 
company’s $1.5-billion sales, 38°, came 
from military aircraft, 30°; from space 
projects and a walloping 32°, from 
commercial airplanes. Furthermore, 
in 1960 Boeing’s commercial business 
will probably outstrip Air Force o1 
space projects as a revenue producer. 
Commercial aircraft now represents 
some 37° of Boeing’s $2.1-billion 
backlog, more than either of its other 
divisions. 

But what about the $160 million in 
pretax losses that Boeing has had to 


BOEING'S BIG 
PRODUCT SHIFT 


Between 1957 and last year, the 
complexion of Boeing’s business 
changed radically. Commercial 
sales rose from almost zero to a 
full third of the total, thus taking 
up most of the slack caused by 
declines in military aircraft deliv- 
eries. This year the shift is expected 
to continue. 


Commercial Jets 


% of Total Sales 











































































































































take over the years on its commercial 
jets? That kind of write-off has pro- 
duced some weird fluctuations in the 
company’s earnings. Because of it, 
Boeing looked worse than it should 
have in 1959, when profits dropped 
58° (to $1.65 a share) and better than 
it should have last year (when earn- 
ings rose 86° to $3.07 a share). 

Since last summer, Boeing claims, it 
has been showing a profit on each 
new 707 delivered and, last Decem- 
ber, the 707 finally came out of 
the red on Boeing’s books as well. 
Boeing is still running behind on its 
new 727 program. Although 92 of the 
short-range jets are on order, Boe- 
ing needs to deliver 200 of the $5.5- 
million planes to break even. But with 
little or no competition in sight and a 
potential market of 900-1,000 planes, 
Beeing’s chance of coming out ahead 
looks fairly good. 

Like many another big planemaker, 
Boeing might not yet have solved the 
long-range problem of finding enough 
manufacturing volume to replace di- 
minished military aircraft orders. But 
at least Boeing could now count on a 
solid and fairly profitable leavening of 
commercial jet business to tide it over 
for the next few years. 


CORPORATE CONGLOMERATE 


THE BOSS 
STEPS DOWN 


Under John McGara, Yuba 
Consolidated Industries grew 
until somebody had to give. 
4nd last month that turned 
out to be the boss himself. 





In JANUARY of 1957, a young (47) 
executive named John L. McGara 
breezed into San Francisco clutching 
a swatch of Grade A growth blue- 
prints and proceeded to take over the 
presidency of tiny ($9-million sales) 
Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields. His 
goal: to make Yuba a $300-million 
company in ten years. 

The trouble, as it turned out, was 
that McGara meant every word of it. 
Yuba grew until it hurt; until it was 
evident that something—or some- 
body—had to give. Four years, six 
industries and 17 acquisitions after 
it all began, the somebody turned out 
to be McGara himself. Last month, 
after producing Yuba’s (now known 
as Yuba Consolidated Industries” ) 
biggest sales year ($93 million) —and 


*Yuba Consolidated Industries. Traded 
over-the-counter. Recent price: 73g. Price 
range (1961): high, 73g; low, 514. Dividend 
(1960): 36c. Indicated 1961 payout: none 
Earnings per share (1960) : d75c. Total assets 
$44.2 million. 
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greatest earnings deficit ($2.3 mil- 
lion)—McGara threw in the towel 
under pressure and quit. 

“Misunderstood.” Disappointed but 
undaunted, McGara stalked through 
his posh San Francisco apartment a 
few days after his resignation offer- 
ing this explanation: “They [Yuba’s 
directors] just misunderstood what it 
takes to develop a company. When 
you have someplace to go, you just 
have to get there, that’s all. They 
just didn’t understand that.” 

McGara, however, was clearly a 
disappointed man. For 11 years be- 
fore joining Yuba, he had studied the 
technique of the fast merger under 
Master Combiner Thomas Mellon 
Evans (H.K. Porter, Crane Co.). For 
five years with Porter, McGara had a 
big hand in most of the company’s 
acquisitions and liquidations. “The 
last six years,’ says McGara crypti- 
cally, “I worked for Mr. Evans per- 
sonally.” 

Thus equipped, McGara took up the 
baton at Yuba in 1957 and immedi- 
ately began playing with all the stops 
out. At that point Yuba was doing a 
$9-million business mining tin and 
gold. “When I got there,” boasts 
McGara now, “Yuba had a $350,000 
backlog and that year we did $22 
million in sales.” But that was only 
the beginning. In accelerating cre- 
scendo, the maestro put Yuba into the 
heat transfer equipment field (now 
doing $18 million in sales), the steel 
business (100,000 tons a year), heavy 
industrial equipment (dredges, earth- 
movers), durable consumer goods 
(power tools, garden tillers) and elec- 
tro-mechanical equipment (brush- 
less motors). “And,” says McGara, 
“we even expanded our mining activi- 
ties [into phosphate and uranium].” 
All this brought Yuba a _ tenfold 








jump in sales, but it also gave the 
company a bad case of indigestion. 
Thus when profits were pinched in last 
year’s highly competitive market, 
Yuba was unable to cope with the big 
write-offs of its rapid expansion. 

When it became apparent that Yuba 
would run well over $2 million in the 
red for 1960, some shareholders re- 
belled, threatened a proxy fight to 
oust McGara. “That would have un- 
dermined a lot of the confidence in 
this company,” says McGara, “so I 
resigned rather than let that happen.” 

Last year’s losses? “Just a normal 
development,” says McGara, “when a 
company is being put together and 
you run into a little decline in the 
economy.” Adds he ruefully: “Only 
one more year would have been re- 
quired to put Yuba on a permanent 
and very profitable basis.” 

Maybe So. McGara may or may not 
be right about that. But at least one 
thing is sure: Yuba today is far big- 
ger than when McGara took over 
The company’s new president, Bridge- 
builder J. Philip Murphy, finds no 
fault with Yuba’s “strong operating 
organization” nor the company’s $81- 
million order backlog. He is, how- 
ever, considerably more _ cautious 
about earnings than his predecessor. 
Says Murphy: “I have complete con- 
fidence that we will again return to 
profitable operations.” 

All that leaves John L. McGara the 
main loser in his first try at empire 
building. A loser, to be sure, but no 
weeper. “Yuba is a good, big com- 


pany and I am proud of it, damn it,” 
says he. 

Nor is he too crestfallen to be itch- 
ing to try again. “I am a_ hard 
worker,” says the undaunted John L 
“IT get restless. I would welcome the 
opportunity to develop another Yuba.” 
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DREDGING FOR GOLD IN C “LIFORNIA: 


“when you have someplace to go, you just have to get there” 








PRODUCTS AND IDEAS THAT CAN PAY OFF FOR YOU 


Pick a roof. We'll bet it’s leak-proof! 


Almost every major building you see here in New 
Haven has a Koppers Coal-tar Pitch Built-up Roof—a 
watertight roof, bonded for 20 years of trouble-free 
service. New Haven’s current redevelopment program 
puts special attention on use of best possible materials 
for all new construction and modernization projects. 
Comparative studies of existing buildings have proved 
that Koppers Coal-tar Pitch Built-up Roofs perform 
better and last longer than any other type. There are 
now more than 370 Koppers roofs in this one city! 

Alternate layers of coal-tar pitch and tar saturated 





felt, topped with slag or gravel, make Koppers Built- 
up Roofs so watertight that hundreds of them through- 
out the country have already far outlived their 20-year 
guarantees. Coal-tar pitch, with its remarkable prop- 
erty of “cold flow” actually seals hairline cracks if 
they develop, and stops trouble before it starts. It’s 
automatic maintenance, and it’s part of the reason for 
the remarkable performance record of Koppers Built- 
up Roofs everywhere. 

Check the coupon for complete information about 
leak-proof roofs that are guaranteed for 20 years. 








ELECTRONICS 


Donald E. Nick and Richard W. Morr 


Wood that won't rot 


Florida’s Everglades are rough on wood. If it doesn’t 
rot, it’s eaten by termites. But the architects wanted 
the clean look of natural wood for this pavilion at 
Caribbean Gardens, so the lumber was treated with a 
WOLMAN® preservative solution. In a large pressure 
vessel, air was drawn out of the wood cells and the 
WOLMAN solution forced in under high pressure. It 
permanently protects the wood from termites and 
decay; leaves no odor or discoloration. This Wot- 
MANIZED® lumber can stand for decades. Check the 
coupon for complete information. 


Creosoted wood piling 
saves money 


Koppers pressure-creosoted wood piling, permanent 
and economical, can safely support working loads of 
more than 40 tons per pile. This is twice the maximum 
working load previously associated with wood piles, 
and makes possible significant savings in foundation 
construction costs. Recent tests in Chicago with pres- 
sure-creosoted wood piles show that 40-ton loads can 
be safely carried in Chicago-type soils. Loads con- 
siderably in excess of 40 tons per pile are possible 
under other soil conditions. Check the coupon. 


Wood towers for high-voltage lines 


lo demonstrate new materials for improved high-voltage 
transmission towers, RiLtco DivisiON OF WEYERHAEUSER 
supplied GENERAL ELectric’s Project EHV with a 135- 
foot tower made from laminated wood. The timbers were 
glued with PENACOLITE® adhesive, a Koppers product 
which is 100% waterproof and makes a bond as strong 
as the wood it joins. The laminated beams have excellent 
structural strength, and because they were pressure- 
creosoted they won't corrode—will never need paint. Low 
a solid idea 


for many types of construction. Check the coupon 


Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs 
a Engineering & Construction * Gas & Coke 
KOPPERS|| Metal Products - Plastics - Tar Products 
wy Wood Preserving « International 


installation cost, low maintenance cost 


PUT THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW! 


To: Fred C. Foy, Chairman 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1428 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
Please send additional information about 


Koppers Built-Up Roofs 
WOLMANIZED® Lumber 

PENACOLITE® Adhesives 
Pressure-Creosoted Piling 


Name 
Company 
Job Title 


Address 
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HOW WAS 
THIS SYMBOL 
BORN? 


You see here a new svmbol for Transamerica Corporation. 
A modern, easily identifiable emblem for a company of the 
times. @ Into one, strong, dynamic design have been in- 
stilled the variety and scope of Transamerica’s subsidiaries, 
representing real estate, industrial manufacturing, aero 
space, a full complement of insurance services. @ The 
Transamerica Insurance Group offers all coverages unde 
some of the industry’s greatest names: Occidental Life 
Insurance Company of California, American Surety Com 
pany of New York, Pacific National Fire Insurance Com 
pany, Automotive Insurance Company, Premier Insurance 
Company, Phoenix Tithe and Trust ¢ ompany, and Cana 
dian Surety Company. @ Be sure to look for this new 
symbol of Transamerica Corporation—and all it signifies— 


when you look for integrity, dependability and service 


TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


ELECTRONICS 


NO MORE 
PUFFS, PLEASE 


General Time still has high 

hopes for its Transacter but 

would just as soon Wall 

Street didn’t get too excited 
about it again. 





To tHE American public, General 
Time Corp.* is familiar for its West- 
clox, Seth Thomas and Big Ben 
clocks. But to Wall Street, GT is 
famous as the company which owns 
and manufactures the Transacter data 
collection system. On the strength of 
Transacter’s prospects, GT was a sen- 
sation of the bull market. It ran up 
from a low of 4's in 1958 (adjusted 
for a later 4-for-1 split) to a 1960 high 
of 331s. 

In the end, the company’s short- 
lived prominence proved to be highly 
embarrassing for GT’s management 
Starting to slide in mid-1960, its 
shares plummeted all the way down 
to 1215 in a few months. Disappointed 
stockholders watched their shares 
lose more than half their paper value 
in a few months. The runup had 
come at a time when the company 
was facing tough sledding in its regu- 
lar business and before it could hope 
for anything but losses from the ex- 
pensive-to-develop Transacters. 

In The Red. Last year for the first 
time in over two decades, General 
Time was in the red, losing $721,238 
on record sales of $60.5 million. In- 
stead of the dividend increase which 
the company had hinted at for 1960, 
the company failed even to cover the 
old 25c-a-share rate. And earlier this 
month, President Donald J. Haw- 
thorne frankly warned stockholders to 
expect more losses for the first quar- 
ter of 1961. 

Not the least contributor to GT's 
red ink was development costs on the 
Transacter systems. An _ electronic 
device for expediting data processing, 
the Transacter is adaptable for use 
with IBM, Univac and RCA comput- 
ers among others. An eight transac- 
ter system rents for around $12,500 a 
year. This and other GT electronics 
products were obviously what had 
caused the gleam in Wall Street’s eye. 

No Guessing. But, as General Time’s 
experience once again teaches unwary 
investors, it takes more than a few 
years to bring a promising new prod- 
uct into the profit column. Nor does 


*General Time Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 19. Price range (1961) high 
2033; ow, 1414. Dividend (1960): 1834c. Indi- 
cated 1961 pavout. none. Farnings per share 
(1960) : d36c. Total assets: $43.5 million. Tick- 
er symbol: GLI 
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it help when the company’s basic line 
of business is having rough going. 
“We’re looking forward to broaden- 
ing the base of this company,” de- 
clared President Hawthorne last 
month, “but I don’t think it’s good to 
make guesses about the future.” 
Added he warily, but understand- 
ably: “I don’t want any more puffing 
in General Time stock.” 





4PPAREL 


CORPORATE 
COUTURIER 


For the woman who has 
everything else that fashion- 
conscious Genesco could pro- 
vide, it now can offer some- 
thing new: perfume. 


W. Maxey JARMAN is a man who feels 
his mission is to dress America from 
head to toe. Jarman, chairman of 
Genesco, Inc., has been fired with 
that idea ever since the mid-Fifties, 2 d | ' | dd ‘ 
when the Justice Department blocked e uce your mu tip € carton a ressing 
further acquisitions in the footwear 7: " ‘6 ” 
field by his old-line shoe company. @nd marking costs with “TOUCH STENCILING! 
Jarman brought into his corporate 
fold such smart Manhattan retail 
stores as Tiffany, Bonwit Teller and Using a Weber Handprinter and direct-to-carton addressing. 
Henri Bendel. From shoes, Genesco Stencil, one man addresses 45 to In any event, there’s a Weber 
quickly expanded its corporate ward- 60 cartons a minute with “‘just a stencil and handprinter to fit every 
robe by acquiring control of such touch.”’ He does the work of five marking job, wherever it may be— 
companies as The Formfit Co. (cor- or six people using other methods. plant, office, production, receiv- 
sets, girdles), L. Greif & Bros. (men's After the shipment is addressed ing, etc. 
suits) and Kingsboro Mills, Inc. (lin- the inexpensive stencil is discarded For full information on low cost 
ons. ’ —there’s nothing to save or file. addressing and other multiple 
But even the well-dressed Ameri- St cite linha eaceaeiities tenia ad all mieiiitiaids Geom 
can’s wardrobe has its limit. What your office is current y typing — ~— — Sit eBies ™ 
fashion worlds remained for Maxey labels, your plant cutting stencil- five to a thousand impressions, send 
Jarman to conquer? Except for ladies’ boards or using rubber stamps, for your copy of the 16 page book- 
dresses, which Jarman feels is too you can cut most of your marking let “7 SYSTEMS TO STREAM- 
crowded a field, he now had America costs in half with a modern touch LINE SHIPMENT ADDRESS- 
dressed from top to toe, and in quality stencil system. Perhaps, you'll want ING.” Mail the coupon. 
goods as well. Where next? to prepare the stencil in the office 
Last month, Jarman came up with as a by-product of the order-in- 
the answer. He announced _ that voice. That’s the Tab-on system. 
Genesco had acquired three U.S. per- You may prefer to type a contin- 
fume makers: Parfum Millot, Parfum for teh tien Contion 
Givenchy and the Paul D. Blackman ee ore eo 
Corp. Along with the Henri Bendel matic) from tabulating cards. Or, ~~. A\ 
cosmetics division, they would be you may want to have your com- The Weber Stencil can be typed as a 
merged into a new subsidiary, the pany logo die-cut in the stencil for by-product of forms. 
House of Fragrance. oe 
Would Jarman’s latest purchases potters cen nn aero gga, TO eset 
WEBER MARKING SYSTEM, INC. ecole 
enhance the sweet smell of success Dept. 31-0 “\. 


for Genesco? Said a Jarman aide con- Weber industrial Park 

fidently: “We feel the perfume busi- Wi b + an i Momccenesiipet - -_ 
+s sme ‘ a aa e er Send me your new bulletin, "7 SYSTEMS 

ness has tremendous potential.” But TO STREAMLINE SHIPMENT ADDRESSING.” 

whatever the future held for the 

House of Fragrance, one thing was 

certain: those who thought Maxey Sales and Service in 

Jarman’s expansion and acquisition at pdancipal cities 

days were over just did not know 

their man. 


i 
- 


MARKING SYSTEMS Compony_. 


Individual__ 
Position___ 
Address___ — 


=e _____- One... State_ ° 
= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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There’s only one way to grow...when you’re young! 


WITH people—and places, too—the youngster 
years are the growing-up years. Bigger. ..stronger 
...up...up...UP! So, when you analyze the 
growth characteristics of an area to determine 
the opportunities it offers for profitable industrial 
expansion, be sure to count the candles on its 
“birthday cake.” Is the region older, settled 
down, set in its ways? Or is it young and vital, 
alive, bursting with the get-up-and-go of the 
growing-up years? 


You'll find this kind of opportunity-land in the 
modern, fast-growing South, which today is still 
in the exciting “youngster” stage of its industrial 
development. Proof? A recent U.S. Department 
of Commerce report shows the South in the last 
decade surpassing the national rate-of-growth 
average in 29 of the 34 major fields of business 
activity covered. 

In these increasingly competitive times, when 
profits everywhere are harder to come by, the 
advantages to be found in this built-in “growth 
situation” are more apparent, and welcome, than 
ever. Let a member of Southern’s Industrial 
Development staff give you the no-nonsense 
facts and figures. It could mean a busier, more 
profitable industrial future for you. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


PRESIDENT 








Here are some examples of expansions in 
major fields of business activity from 1947- 
48 to 1958-59, as shown in a report recently 
issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce: 


PERCENT INCREASE 


FOR THE FOR THE 
SOUTH US. 


Dollar-value added by manufacture 90 
Number of manufacturing establishments 24 
Manufacturing employment 12 
Dollar-value of manufacturing payrolls 97 
New plant and equipment expenditures 49 
Dollar-value of retail sales 53 
Number of retail trade establishments ] 
Dollar-value of retail trade payrolls 59 
Dollar-value of wholesale sales 50 
Number of wholesale establishments 17 
Wholesale trade employment 13 
Dollar-value of wholesale trade payrolls 59 
Number of service trade establishments 46 
Number of industrial and commercial firms 13 
Dollar-value of life insurance in force 

Number of motor vehicle registrations 91 
Dollar-value of bank deposits 58 
Production of electric energy 

Dollar-value of personal income 

Per capita personal income 

Dollar-value of minerals produced 

Cash farm income 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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The Southern Serves the South 











GROWING PLACES 





Simplicity sales up 11%...increasing faster around the world 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR 1960 ANNUAL 


YEAR’S OPERATIONS 1960 1959 1958 
Total income $21,254,480 $19,199,759 $18,238,315 
Earnings from operations 3,089,653 3,323,939 2,996,792 
U.S. and foreign income taxes 1,581,000 1,723,000 1,573,000 
Profit for the year 1,508,653 1,600,939 1,423,792 
Dividends paid 897,813 783,774 742,277 


PER COMMON SHARE 


Profit $2.01 $2.14 $1.91 
Dividends 1.20 1.05 1.00 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 
Current assets $12,405,999 $11,542,447 $ 9,160,643 
Current liabilities 2,543,614 2,255,467 1,768,593 
beat Working capital 9,862,385 9,286,980 7,392,050 


1960 Annual Report sent on 
request. Address Dept. K 


Simplicity Patlern Co. ln 


Ss 


X 
Simplicity Pattern Co. Ine. 


pattern COMpPany . 200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Foreign Subsidiaries: Australia, Canada, England, Japan, Latin America, New Zealand, Union of South 


REPORT 


1957 1956 
$17,482,413 $16,481,389 
2,715,253 2,303,469 
1,415,000 1,265,000 
1,300,253 1,038,469 
589,140 551,922 


$1.76 $1.41 
80 mh) 


$ 8,282,003 $ 7,187,054 
1,700,165 1,600,661 
6,581,838 5,586,393 


e worlds largest 


Africa, West Germany 
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SEEDS & FERTILIZERS 


WHERE THE LONG 
GREEN GROWS 


O.M. Scott & Sons has par- 

layed suburbia’s preoccupa- 

tion with its lawns into the 

biggest business of its kind 
in the world. 





WHEN IT comes to making hay while 
the sun shines, the sleepy, little (pop. 
5,000) Ohio town of Marysville (35 
miles northwest of Columbus) prob- 
ably houses the world’s champion. 
For ever since the care & feeding of 
lawns became a postwar suburban 
preoccupation in the nation, no one 
has made more money catering to 
the phenomenon than O.M. Scott & 
Sons. 

By selling everything a lawn needs 
except a boy to cut the grass, Scott 
has set new sales, and earnings, rec- 
ords every year since 1955, and, more 
important, its profits’ growth has far 
outstripped its volume. Thus, last 
year Scott’s sales of $38.4 million 
were more than triple those of 1955. 
But earnings in that time grew even 
more handsomely: up nearly ten 
times to $1.21 a share. The prospect 
for fiscal 1961 (ending Sept. 30): more 
of the same. At the end of its first 
six months in March, Scott unoffi- 


cially estimated sales and earnings at 

“a little better than last year.” 
Organized by 

Orlando M. Scott, in 


soldier, 
1866 as a farm 
company, Scott now is almost 
exclusively in the lawn business. In 
one sense the company has scores of 
competitors, and in another it has 
none. For although there are dozens 
of seed companies and chemical com- 
panies with fertilizers and weed 
killers in their product lines, no one 
really has as complete a package as 
Scott. Thus, Scott sells not only 
grass seed (culled from such places 
as New Zealand and Sweden), but 
such products as Turf Builder, Scutl, 
Clout, Kansel, Cope, Kwit and Bonus 
to make the grass grow better. Scott 
even provides the conscientious subur- 
banite with a spreader to make lawn 
care more scientific and an electric 
mower for silent grooming. 

This year, as in others, Chairman 
Charles B. Mills (who refers to Scott 
as “Mother Nature’s little helper”) is 
leaving few stones unturned to keep 
the company well entrenched in the 
long green. His three-year-old chemi- 


ex-Union 


seed 


*O.M. Scott & Sons. Traded over-the-count- 
er. Recent price: 5512. Price range (1961): 
high, 59; low, 49. Dividend (fiscal 1960): none 
Indicated fiscal 1961 payout: 5c plus 5% stock 
Earnings per share (fiscal 1960): $1.21. Total 
assets: $29.9 million 
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cal plant in Marysville has worked 
around the clock since it was opened. 
And as a cheap means of boosting 
sales, Mills’ service publication Lawn 
Care (4 million subscribers) ranks 
second to none in the industry. Sev- 
eral years ago Mills carried lawn pro- 
motion about as far as it will ever go 
by circulating a brochure entitled 
Crib to Crypt with Scott’s. Refer- 
ring to this kind of thoroughness re- 
cently, Mills said facetiously: “Our 
customers can’t get away from us 
simply by dying.” 

But success has brought imitation, 
and Scott brass freely concede today 
that competition has never been fierc- 
er. Diamond Alkali Co., for instance, 
recently began producing a crabgrass 
killer (Dacthal) which competes in 
price with Scott’s Halt. But even 
rougher competition fails to ruffle Scott 
men. Said one company executive re- 
cently: “We used to have to pay for 
all the lawn promotion in the U.S. 
Now others are doing some of it, and 
that doesn’t hurt our feelings at all.” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


WHAT RECESSION? 


To judge by its 1960 results, 
the life insurance industry 
was hardly brushed by the 


recession, 





“A RECESSION,” says the old quip, “is 
when the fellow next door is hurt- 
ing.” Judged by that criterion, it was 
apparent last month, U.S. stock life 
insurance companies underwent any- 
thing but a recession in 1960. Not only 


NEW LIFE INSURANCE PROSPECT: 


there are more every minute 


were they not hurting; as a group 
they were chalking up the fattest 
profit increase of any major industry. 

All But Two. Traditionally late to 
report (and then only through their 
bulky, blue-bound, infinitely detailed 
“convention statements” to state in- 
surance commissions), the life com- 
panies made it up to their expectant 
stockholders with a series of upbeat 
earnings reports. 

The gains ran across the board. Of 
the 29 biggest stock (e.g., publicly 
owned) life companies, all but two, 
including Aetna Life (first in admitted 
assets, second in insurance in force) 
showed higher operating profits than 
in 1959. The improvement ranged 
from the modest 2.7% rung up by 
second-biggest (assets) Travelers In- 
surance to the whopping 114% pickup 
shown by little Beneficial Standard 
Life (see table, p. 42). 

Obviously, then, the big insurers 
had taken their 1959 income tax in- 
crease in stride and gone on to chalk 
up, as is their pleasantly monotonous 
habit, new gains in both sales and 
earnings. Paradoxically, though, the 
companies who placed most new in- 
surance on their book were not neces- 
sarily those whose profits jumped most 
sharply. Reason: “acquisition costs” 
(especially the heavy first-year sales- 
man’s commission) keeps most life 
insurance from showing a profit on 
a new policy for seven years or more, 
depending on the type of policy. 

A good case in point last year was 
small but mushrooming Government 
Employees Life. With a _ galloping 
35.2°, increase in its insurance in force 
in 1960, GELI easily led all others in 
its rate of sales growth. But the cost 
of putting all that new business on 
the books held the gain in GELI’s 
operating profits to a comparatively 
small 4.1° , from $1.21 to $1.26 a share 
Meanwhile, big National Life and Ac- 
cident saw its operating profits balloon 
48.8°) on just a 4.3% rise in new busi- 
ness. 

Rising Return One thing that 
helped last year was the maturing of 
policies written back in the Fifties, 
when year-to-year sales gains of new 
insurance ran as high as 20°,. Equally 
important, however, was the steadily 
rising return on the industry’s now 
more than $120 billion of investments 

Last year, buoyed by the continued 
rise in long-term interest rates, the 
pretax return on that huge portfolio 
reached 4.11°;—the highest return 
since 1933. That was a sturdy 0.15% 
higher than 1959’s return, almost a 
full per cent better than 1950's 3.13¢ 
Insurance their 
average return climb to somewhere 
around 4.2% this year, as they replace 
more old, low-yield investments with 


men expect to see 


41 





new, higher-coupon bonds and mort- 
gages. 

. Falling Fatalities. Another big 
booster for the insurance men was the 
continued steady decline in deaths 
among their policyholders. Medical 
advances since World War II have 
slashed the death rate to about 6.1 
per 1,000 ordinary life policyholders, 
a full 20° below the 1945 figure. As 
a result, the life companies’ “mortality 
experience” has been running 50% 
less of that “predicted” by the 
tuarial tables on which their rates 
based. A corollary result: ordi- 

life policies are becoming ever 


or 
ac- 


are 
nary 


more profitable as longer-living pol- 
icyholders pay in more and more 
premiums. 

But even as their death benefit pay- 
outs fell, the life salesmen were joy- 
fully greeting the opening of a whole 
new market. The prime prospects 
for life insurance sales are the 28-to- 
40 age group, a group which is ex- 
pected to increase by one third during 
the decade of the Sixties. Over-all, 
U.S. population is still growing rapid- 
ly, too, with every new addition a new 
prospect for coverage; today’s baby is 
tomorrow's life insurance prospect. 


Moreover, the ubiquitous life sales- 


man has already succeeded in boosting 
the average insurance in force pet 
family from $4,600 in 1950 to $9,600 
last year. 

Nowhere But Up. Thus, despite their 
spectacular gains of the Fifties, life 
insurance executives currently are 
anything but pessimistic about thei: 
prospects for continuing those gains. 
Says ebullient Charles E. Becker. 
president of industry growth leade: 
Franklin Life: “Can we keep it up? 
To me it seems obvious—I'd say al- 
most a lead-pipe cinch—that the Six- 
ties will be better than the 
Fifties!” 


even 
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LIFE INSURANCE—ANOTHER BIG YEA 


1960 RESULTS FOR THE 29 LEADING STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sale 


vx 
iD 
i 


. a 
* 


Admitted 
Assets 
1960 
Millions 


Net Gain From 
Operation 
Per Share 

1959 1960 


$2.62 
3.31 
6.10 


Life insurance 
in Force 1960 
Millions 


Pecentage 
Gainover Current 
1 


Price 


Percentage 
Gain 


Price Range 
1956-1960 


Dividend 


Company 1960 


Travelers Insurance Co. 
Aetna Life Insurance 
Connecticut General Life Ins. 


$26,961 
24,311 
11,373 


7.1% 
5.9 
8.1 


$3,316 
4,031 
2,232 


$2.55 
3.45 
5.77 


2.1% 
41 
5.7 


1182 
10512 
218 


1003%4— 
96 
200 %2— 


6212 
52 
1082 


$1.40 
1.40 
1.20 


Lincoln National Life Ins. 
Continental Assurance 
National Life & Accident 


10,570 
6.844 
5,855 


75 
10.6 
43 


1,491 
734 
885 


4.13 
3.90 
4.63 


5.03 
4.69 
6.89 


116 
239 
140 


21.8 
20.3 
48.8 


955e— 
186 
121%2~— 


56/2 
65 
6612 


0.75 
1.20 
0.60 


American National Insurance 
| Franklin Life Insurance 
Jefferson Standard Life+ 


5,592 
4,047 
3,765 


11.4 
12.5 
6.9 


854 
585 
830 


0.30 
2.15 
2.71 


0.35 
2.64 
3.25 


16.7 
22.8 
19.9 


11% 
99 
56/2 


“w= 7 
84%2— 482 
50%4— 35 


0.20 
0.45° 
0.85 





California & Western States Life 
| Provident Life & Accident 
| Life insurance Co. of Virginia 


3,188 
2,864 
2,745 


18.8 
9.0 
14.3 


247 
214 
5i6 


2.22 
4.60 
3.70 


2.60 
5.40 
4.81 


17.1 
17.4 
30.0 


57 
103 
17%2 


51%4— 
104 
592— 


26% 
3° 
48 


0.755 
0.72 
1.20° 


| Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
| Liberty National Life Ins. 


Business Mens Assurance Co. of Am. 


United States Life Ins. 
| Kansas City Life 
| Southland Life Ins. 


2,117 
2,002 
2,001 


7.2 
19.5 
15.3 


504 
320 
211 


3.00 
0.79 
2.23 


3.53 
1.33 
2.17 


17.7 
68.1 
—2.7 


71 
5012 
70 


69 
475%4.— 
46 


45 
11% 
25 


0.80 
0.30 
0.30 


1,651 
1,428 
1,426 


11.9 
3.9 
75 


117 
406 
251 


1.11 
102.08 
4.25 


1.55 
113.73 
4.40 


59% 
635 
96 


50%2— 
1,675 
104 


18 
—1,030 
44% 


0.15 
10.00 
1.50 


11.4 
3.5 


| Commonwealth Life Ins. 
| Gulf Life Insurance 
| Monumental Life 


1,403 
1,356 
1,150 


8.9 
7.8 
5.4 


187 
207 
244 


1.23 
1.23 
4.65 


1.57 
1.72 
5.63 


27%— 8 
27%4— 16% 
74 46 


0.20 
0.50 
1.20 


39.8 


| Massachusetts Protective Assn. 
Paul Revere Life (82.7%) 


| Banker’ s National Life Ins. 


76%2— 


28Y2— 


62 


19 


1.60 


0.10° 


896 
732 


201 
84 


4.50 
0.84 


: 5.40 
23.2 1.45 
| West Coast Life 


| Springfield Insurance Co. 
Monarch Life Ins. Co. (99.61%) 


683 43 94 1.92 2.26 36%2— 


36 


24 
19 


0.50° 
1.00* 


612 12.1 108 1.95 2.92 


550 
220 
219 


tincludes Pilot Life Ins. (wholly owned 


27.0 
12.2 
35.2 


**1960 range only 


| National Old Line 
| Beneficial Standard Life 
| Government Employees Life 


56 
37 
15 


0.59 
0.50 
1.21 


23 
21 
68 


20 °o stock 
0.20* 


| *Plus stock 
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OIL COMP 


“Our organizational changes are designed to improve 
sales and earnings and to accelerate long-term 
growth. The unification of three separate 
refining-marketing operations will give us the 
advantages of efficiency and flexibility under single 
management of a nation-wide subsidiary. The 

new structure will permit all of our 

executives to use their talents more effectively to 
improve the Company’s profitability.” 


JOHN E. SWEARINGEN, PRESIDENT 


During 1960. Standard Oil Company (Indiana) made several 
important strides in its long-range program to increase effi- 
ciency and earnings. A comprehensive reorganization of 
product manufacturing. marketing and distributing activities 
was accomplished. Foreign activities were accelerated. And a 
new planning department was set up to help lay out long-range 
programs for the Company and assess investment oppor- 
tunities in the petroleum business and related fields. 

For the year 1960. corporate earnings were about 4 per cent 
ereater than in 1959. Net earnings totaled $144.762.000 or 
$4.05 a share on the average number of shares outstanding, as 
compared with a net of $139.597.000 or $3.90 a share the 
previous year. Cash flow increased to 39.62 a share, compared 
with $8.70 a share in 1959. 


Record Income and Assets. Sales and other ope rating reve- 
nues were up. due mainly to larger sales of a petroleum 
products. natural gas and automobile supplies. Total income 
a $57 million to a record $2.038.208.000. Total assets at 
year end equalled nearly $3 billion. Capital expenditures were 
$251.574.000. 


Important Reorganizatien. On December 31. 1960, the Com- 
pany completed a major reorganization in which Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) became entirely a parent company for 
domestic and foreign activities. Its functions will be: 1) to 
provide guidance for policies. planning, and programs of the 
consolidated enterprise: 2) to oversee and handle the Com- 
pany’s business and financial affairs: 3) to coordinate opera- 
tions among all subsidiaries; 4) to evaluate performance, 
organization and personnel. 

The direct management of the manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, research and marketing facilities was turned over to its 
wholly-owned subsidiary— American Oil Company. American 
Oil Company. further expanded by the facilities of Utah Oil 
Refining Company. also wholly-owned, has become a national 
refining-marketing organization. with all the increased efh- 
ciency inherent in unified management. Operations of other 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
affected by the reorganization. 


subsidiaries were not 


Dividends Paid. The Company paid four quarterly cash 
dividends of 35 cents each per share. In addition, a special 
fourth quarter dividend of one share of Standard Oil Company 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA), 
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FOR LONG 


910 S. 


STANDARD 
(Indiana) 


MAKES 
MAJOR MOVES 
RANGE 


GROWTH 


Nineteen-sixty Annual Report discloses accomplishments in 
terms of increased earnings 


and corporate reorganization 


(New Jersey) stock was paid for each 65 shares of Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) stock, or cash payments were made in lieu 
of fractional shares of Jersey stock. The total dividend value 
was $1.995 and equal to about 50 per cent of earnings. marking 
the ninth straight vear in which this ratio has been maintained. 


Production. Net production of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids in North America averaged 299,283 barrels per day in 
1960. After production of 110 million barrels during the vear, 
reserves showed a gain of 103 million barrels, bringing the total 
reserves in North America to 2.347 million barrels at vear end. 
Net production of natural gas increased 4.5 per cent—from 
1.51 billion cubic feet daily to 1.58 billion cubie feet. Net 
proved reserves of natural gas totaled 15.358 billion cubic feet 
at vear end. an increase of 2.090 billion cubic feet. 

In Argentina substantial production of crude oil was 
achieved amounting to 31.400 barrels a day at vear end. In 
Venezuela the Company shared in the completion of coveral 
large wells. A subsidiary was formed in Australia— Amoco 
Australia Ltd.—which plans to build a refinery near Brisbane 
with an initial erude capacity of 15,000 barrels a day. 


Directory of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Major Subsidiaries 
PAN AMERICAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION, Tulsa, finds and 


produces crude oil and natural gas in the United States and Canada. Its 
subsidiary, Pan American International Oil Corporation, New York City, 
engages in oil exploration and development outside of North America. 


AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, headquartered in Chicago, manufactures, 
transports, and sells petroleum products in the United States. It markets 
through its Standard Oil division in 15 Midwest states. 


SERVICE PIPE LINE COMPANY, Tulsa, 


refineries and for others. 


transports crude oil for our 


AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION, Chicago, manufactures and 
markets chemicals from petroleum here and abroad. 


INDIANA OLL PL RCHASING COMPANY, Tulsa, buys, sells, and trades 


crude oil and natural gas liquids in the Lnited States 


AMOCO TRADING CORPORATION, New York City, buys, sells, and 


trades crude oil and products elsewhere in the world 


TLULOMA GAS PRODUCTS COMPANY, Tulsa, 


markets liquefied 
petroleum ga-, natural gasoline, and related products 


For the complete 1960 Annual Report, write Standard Oil Company (Ind.), Dept. W-100, 


MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 





ROCKWELL-STANDARD CORPORATION 


Intensified Expansion Program in 1960 


STEPS TAKEN TO FURTHER STRENGTHEN ITS 
POSITION DESPITE GENERAL ECONOMIC DECLINE: 


© ACTIVATED greatly enlarged and newly centralized research center 
in Birmingham, Michigan. 


@ COMPLETED new universal joint plant in Fairfield, lowa. 


ENTERED Australian market through affiliation with |. E. L.-Rock- 
well Pty. Ltd. 


ADDED Companhia Teperman de Estofamentos, and |besa-Rockwell 
Metalurgica Ltda. as manufacturing affiliations in Brazil. 


EXPANDED investment in Cobrasma-Rockwell Eixos S. A., already 
large Brazilian axle manufacturing operation. 


LICENSED Diesel Nacional, S.A. in Mexico. 


ENTERED Argentine market through arranging to license and acquire 
an interest in Artimsa S.A.1.C. 


Add to this progress in planned expansion, those factors that reflect the enormous 
financial strength and stability of the Company and you will understand why our 
annual report is titled STRENGTH ... THROUGH DYNAMIC DIVERSIFICATION. 


ANDARD ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 
ROCKWELL: st v 1960 1959 1958 
in millions 
Net Sales L 284.1 
Net income... ‘ 19.1 
Cash Dividends . 10.6 
Working capital ; 60.4 
Shareholders’ equity / 129.9 
Outstanding shares ’ 5.4 


per share 











For the complete story, 

ask your broker for a copy 

or write to: Secretary, 
Rockwell-Standard Corporation 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


Net income. . 
Total cash flow 
Cash dividends 


Net income: 
on sales. . 








3.61 
9.30 
2.00 





in percentage 





on shareholders’ equity 


6.14, 4.4, 
16.18 7.84 





other facts 





Shareholders of record. . 
No borrowed funds—short or long-term 


30,099 29,102 
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1956 , 1957 , 1958 , 
The NEW FORBES index 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, using the following 
weighted factors: 
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March April 


105.2 106.9 


. How much are we producing? (FRB index) 
je are working? (BLS production workers 


3. How intensively ore we working? (BiS average weekly hours 

4. How much hard goods are we ordering? (Dept. of Commerce 

. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 

. How much are we building? (private non-farm housing starts) 
What is the money supply? (net bank deposits plus invest- 
Factors are adjusted to reflect changing valves of the dollar, 
Plotted line for current year is a preliminary weekly figure, and 
may not agree with the revised monthly total shown in tabyler 


form. Dotted Projection indicates an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures, and is subject to revision 
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June July Aug. 


104.7 104.5 102.8 102.4 


Sept. Oct. 


102.9 


1961 


= 


| a 
SUBEREES! 


Nov. Dec. Jan Feb. March 


(prelim.) 


101.1 100.3 98.9 99.5 (100.4) 





Suddenly It’s Spring 


Sprinc, that glorious season of the 
year when plants begin to grow again, 
is here again! And the climate is 
right for a pick-up in industry as 
well as nature. The business indices 
are coming out of their winter hiber- 
nation. Soon, the financial pages will 
be talking about the gathering upturn 
in automobile and truck sales, the 
pick-up in construction activity, the 
new stimuli to steel demand (which 
is already advancing on a broad front), 
the upturn in farm demand. 

This, too, is important, for the big 
selling season to one of America’s 
major consumer groups is here now. 
Only the unpredictable weather, which 
was bad last year, could change the 
promise of a good year for those who 
sell to the farmer. Matter of fact, 
farm equipment and tractor sales have 
been comfortably above the year 
earlier levels for several months now. 
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All of which 
again brings to 
mind Deere & Co. 
(around 56, pay- 
ing $2), the larg- 
est factor in the 
domestic agricul- 
tural equipment 
industry. This 
year’s profits may be in the $6 per 
share area as compared with $2.57 in 
fiscal 1960 when lower sales plus heavy 
non-recurring new product develop- 
ment costs affected profits. Manage- 
ment is excellent, and the normal 20°, 
pretax profit margin would do credit 
to a more romantic business. 
Speaking of the farmer, the out- 
look for the fertilizer industry is ex- 
cellent. With more farm workers mi- 
grating to cities, it’s necessary to ob- 
tain greater efficiency from each acre 
tilled. The farmer has become better 


educated to the opportunities offered 
by proper fertilization, and the indus- 
try has become increasingly market- 
ing conscious. If food production is 
to keep pace with population growth 
in the years ahead, the whole world 
will need more and more fertilize: 
To put it in a word, the fertilizer in- 
dustry not only has grown—but will 
continue to grow—faster than the na- 
tional economy as a whole. 

I'm particularly intrigued with In- 
ternational Minerals & 
Corp. (around 42, 
agricultural 


Chemicals 
paying $1.60), for 
chemicals account for 
about 70° of the business. Further- 
more, Ac’cent, the company’s fast 
growing food flavor enhancer, now ac- 
counts for better than 10°, of sales 
and more of profits. With fertilizer 
prices increased, earnings for the fiscal 
year ending next June should be 
around $3.15 per share against $3 in 
fiscal 1960. Equally important, I be- 
lieve an earnings “explosion” is possi- 
ble in fiscal 1962-63 when the com- 
pany’s Canadian potash mine is in 
full-scale production. This is the 
largest known potash ore body in the 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


A'/2% 
PER ANNUM 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation’s largest savings 


and loan associations 

— ° 
In 76 
institution has never missed a divi- 
closed 


business day. 


years this trustw orthy 


dend nor its doors on a 
Its savings accounts are held by 
United 
States, and are exempt from per- 


investors throughout the 


sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 170 Million Dollars 


Convenient postage-free mail service 
SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name — 
Address 


a —___ State 


world, and it is twice as rich as the 
company’s present New Mexico mine. 

These selections highlight two 
points. 1) Although this is a rarefied 
market atmosphere, demonstrable 
values can be found. 2) Glamour and 
growth aren’t confined to the corpo- 
rate unknowns which have raised 
speculative fevers; they exist in more 
easily recognizable places. 

For example, General Steel Castings 
(around 31, paying $1.60) could be a 
very interesting long-term commit- 
ment. For one thing, even if the New 
York City Transit Authority doesn’t 
receive approval to borrow money to 
purchase 1,800 new subway cars in the 
next three years, it may be in the mar- 
ket for 200 to 300 more cars this 
spring. The Authority is understood 
to be desirous of replacing something 
like 4,000 of its 7,000 subway cars (of 
which only about 1,500 to 2,000 are 
truly modern) and General Steel 
Castings is a major factor in this mar- 
ket. Secondly, every big city 
thority is faced with the pressing 
problem of finding a solution to han- 
dling its commuter traffic. If some way 
is found to finance our big city traffic 
needs, a brand new market may be 
opened for General Steel Castings and 
other car builders. 

Meanwhile, with the company’s St 
Louis car division now delivering 30 
to 40 freight cars per month against 
the original New York City order. 
there's little question but that 1961 
will be a very good year. First-quar- 
ter earnings may be about double last 
year’s profit, and full year 1961 earn- 
ings should be around $3 per share as 
compared with $2.10 in 1960. Fur- 
thermore, if railroad equipment and 
heavy equipment ordering in general 
improve, as I beiieve they will, 1962 
should be an even better I like 
the stock. 

In like vein I'm impressed by the 
promise in Crompton & Knowles Corp 
(around 31, paying $1). The 
pany’s rapidly growing packaging 
machinery division is booked through 
this year. Its plastics division has done 
so well that a two-year-old plant is 
being expanded. While textile ma- 
chinery orders have been lagging, and 
this represents 65°; of the business, 
I believe an upturn will occur in time 
for 1961 profits to better last 
$2.64 per share. There is a much more 
optimistic to the latest 
from the textile industry. 

In my April 1 column I pointed out 
that the weather 
ized depressing effect in the economy 
Diners’ 
perfect il- 
point, for 
pany obviously depends on restaurant 
patronage which was hard hit by the 


au- 


year. 


com- 


year’s 


tone reports 


has had an unreal- 


as a whole this past winter. 
Club (around 20) is a 


lustration of the the com- 


February-March storms. Neverthe- 
less, earnings for the year ended last 
month should be very close to the 
$1.40 earned in fiscal 1960 even 
though gross was down—which means 
profit margins are up. The credit 
card business is going through a tran- 
sition period, and I believe that there 
eventually may be a consolidation be- 
tween Diners’ Club and one of its two 
competitors. When, as and if this hap- 
pens, the whole industry will benefit. 
Thus, I suggest that a speculative eye 
be kept on Diners’ Club. 

For those who can assume the risks 
Continental Copper & Steel (below 
10) might be an interesting low-priced 
speculation, with little downside risk 
and an intriguing long-term apprecia- 
tion potential. The new plant break-in 
expenses which absorbed about 60c 
per share of this fiscal year’s pre-tax 
earnings now are past history. 

Although building wire prices have 
declined from about $1 per pound in 
1956 to less than 60c per pound cur- 
rently, there are signs of stabilization 
and improvement. With normal con- 
sumption in the area of 60 million 
pounds a even a 10% increase 
in prices could be important to the 
2 million common now out- 
standing. Such an increase is within 
the bounds of probabilities, for output 
of the company’s wire and cable divi- 
sion has 


year, 


shares 


almost 
the construction 
begun to show 
provement. 

Continental's third fiscal quarte: 
(ended March) probably will be in 
the breakeven area as compared with 
a small loss in the previous six months 
The full fiscal year’s (June 30) profit 
should be around 25c per share, but 
fiscal 1961-62 could show a very sub- 
stantial lift. In a word, it seems to 
me that Continental Copper is at the 
compression point of an 
turn-about in profits. 

If the stock market is to pause and 
catch its breath, the impact will be 
felt primarily by the stocks that re- 
quire an apology for interest. Some 
of today’s speculative footballs repre- 
sent neither a rich man’s plaything 
man’s darling. Secondly, 
more than ever before, the opportuni- 
ties are in the 
rather 


gone exclusively to 
industry, which has 


distinct signs of im- 


impressive 


nor a poo! 
stocks with a story 
than the stock market as such 
I've mentioned them this 


time, and others have been singled out 


some of 


in previous columns. 

This is a unique 
Street’s history. 
nevel 


market in Wall 
For one thing, there 
has been a period when the 
self-correction, 
keep the 


which is 
essary to price 
healthy, has been so large. 
while our 


issue nec- 
structure 
Secondly, 
new era markets tend to 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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IMPORTANT TO 
STOCK MARKET 
INVESTORS 


An upswing in new construction is now in sight, and 
the building industry promises to be a leader in the 
expected business recovery. 

While the two-year decline in private residential 
building seems to be bottoming out, it is the public 
sector of the industry—especially projects under con- 
trol of the federal government—that will provide the 
first leadership and account for most of the immediate 
gains, as the government moves to stimulate construc- 
tion as a cure for unemployment. 

A new Value Line Research Report, which reveals 
this promising prospect, identifies 12 particular stocks 
as having the highest probability of participating in 
this renewed activity. Each of these 12 stocks is 
ranked high for probable market performance in the 
next 12 months. 

A number of the building companies, moreover, turn 
out products for industries that are completely un- 
related to construction. For these companies, the ex- 
pected upturn in the general economy—and we think 
industrial production will probably start rising in the 
third quarter—is as important as the rate of new 
building itself. Three companies in this category offer 
high quality stocks that are suitable for conservative 
accounts, and a fourth will prove of interest to specu- 
lative accounts. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


In conjunction with the Guest Subscription offered 
below, we will send you a free copy of Value Line’s 
new 87-page Report on 75 stocks in the Building and 
two other key industries—Paper and Hydro Utility. 
Among the stocks analyzed in detail are: 


Penn-Dixie Cement Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Giant Portland Cement 
Johns-Manville 
Armstrong Cork 
National Homes 


Ru beroid 


Kaiser Industries 
General Portland Cement 
Scott Paper 

U. S. Plywood 

Lehigh Portland Cement 
Champion Paper Corning Glass 
Congoleum-Nairn Masonite Corporation 
Celotex Corp. 
Sherwin-Williams 
Crown Zellerbach 
Flintkote Company 


U. S. Gypsum 
Lone Star Cement 
Kimberly Clark 


Hammermill Paper 


Under this offer, you also will receive—by return 
mail and without charge—Value Line’s special report 
on the Upheaval in Metal Stocks, a guide to new op- 
portunities in the world metal markets. 

Moreover, in view of what just has taken place in 
the market as a whole, we will send you—also free 
under this Guest Subscription—the new Value Line 
Summary of Advices on 1000 Stocks and 50 Special 
Situations. With this invaluable guide, being released 
this week, you can make an immediate check of every 
leading stock you are concerned about as to its prob- 
able Market Performance in the next 12 months, its 
Appreciation Potentiality over the next 3 to 5 years, 
its Quality, and its estimated future Yield. 

And for the special “guest” price of only $5 you will 
receive (a) the next 4 Weekly Editions of the Value 
Line Survey with full page reports on each of 300 ad- 
ditional stocks, (b) a new Special Situation Recom- 
mendation, (c) 4 “Especially Recommended Stock-of- 
the-Week” Reports, (d) Business and Stock Market 
Prospects (weekly), (e) List of Best Stocks to Buy 
and Hold Now (weekly), (f) The Value Line Business 
Forecaster (weekly), (zg) “What Mutual Funds are 
Buying and Selling” (weekly), (h) “What Company 
Officers and Directors are Buying & Selling” (weekly), 
(i) Weekly Supplements, (j) 4 Weekly Summary- 
Indexes including all changes in Rankings to date of 
publication, and (k) Arnold Bernhard’s new book “The 
Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular $3.95 cloth- 
bound edition published by Simon & Schuster). 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 


Vame __ 


{ddress _ 





City __ State ___ 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-175S 


THE VALUE LINE 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17. N. Y. 











Heavy on the 
Buy Side 


More often than not, that’s how 
we feel about investing in com- 
mon stocks. 


Because we've always believed 
in the long-range growth of 
American business. . . 


Because it has been our experi- 
ence that only a relative few 
have the touch, the tempera- 
ment, and the resources to be- 
come successful speculators, to 
engage in a continuing pro- 
gram of purchase and sales 
aimed at short term profits. 


Still there are times when sell- 
ing can be just as important as 
buying... when real opportuni- 
ties may exist for reinvesting the 
proceeds to better advantage. 

Should you be selling now? Ob- 
viously there’s no standard answer 
to that one—it depends on too 
many variables. 

But we do know that if you 
wouldn’t buy some of the stocks 
you already own at present prices, 
you might at least consider their 
sale. 

If you'd like our help in decid- 
ing, all you have to do is talk it 
over with one of our Account 
Executives. That’s what he’s here 
for—to help you in any way he 
can, with facts, figures, informa- 
tion and the full resources of our 
Research Department. 

If you'll just sit down with him 
and describe your particular situa- 
tion and circumstances, he’ll do 

’ the rest. His assistance is yours for 
the asking—without any charge 
or obligation. And we think you'll 
find it’s valuable. 

Just stop in, or call, and ask to 
talk to an Account Executive at— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


142 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 








BMARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Values Are Relative 


IF ONE uses the accepted yardsticks 
of the first 35 years of my 42-year 
career as an investment analyst, there 
are no cheap stocks in this market. 
The DJ industrials are selling at 
about 20 times last year’s earnings. 
Most common stocks offer a return of 
4° or less. The yield on good bonds 
is higher than the dividend return on 
stocks. It is common to find repre- 
sentative equities selling at 18 to 25 
times earnings, and some _ popular 
glamour issues do not even blush at 
50 times to 70 times per share profits. 
On an average, stocks are about 21°% 
higher than in the last week of Oc- 
tober and about 35% higher than at 
the end of 1956. Most of the price 
advances in recent years have been 
caused by a higher evaluation of 
earnings rather than. by higher 
earnings. 

There is little prospect, however, 
that investors will return soon to for- 
mer ideas regarding price versus 
value. More people want to own 
more stocks than ever before, and the 
supply of new issues is not keeping 
pace with broadening demand. As 
pointed out in the previous column, 
the law of supply and demand is at 
work in the stock market. Buyers 
are not thinking too much about 
dividends and earnings and most 
common stock investors are com- 
pletely sold on a little word called 
“growth.” 

There will be minor setbacks in 
prices: but there won't be a major 
downward adjustment in the price 
level in the near future—unless there 
is some kind of a catastrophe such as 
an unexpected war. There is no tech- 
nical background for a major col- 
lapse in prices. The words of those 
who contend that prices are “too 
high” are falling on deaf ears. 

As I see it, this background does 
not justify doing foolish things with 
one’s money, not even if “doing fool- 
ish things” for the time being is profit- 
able. I think it is my professional duty, 
for instance, to warn a) that most peo- 
ple are paying too much for “growth” 
stocks, b) that some stocks (indeed 
many) are being called growth 
stocks which are not growth stocks 
at all, c) that most of these “hot” 
new issues are crudely overvalued 
soon after they are sold to the public, 
d) that it makes no sense to pay now 
what you think a stock may be worth 
two or three years from now, e) that 
most projections of earnings two to 
five or ten years ahead are imprudent 


guesses based on 

the unknown and 

unknowable, f) 

that such nomen- 

clature as “nam- 

ics,” **-onics,” 

"=-mations ,” 

“-tronics” is part 

of a stock-selling vogue and often 
nothing but putting a fancy name on 
something which may be highly risky, 
g) that a company’s business is not 
necessarily glamorous just because 
you can’t understand it, and h) that a 
stock is not necessarily a good invest- 
ment just because the mob wants to 
buy it. 

The real mark of a growth stock is 
the ability of a company to earn more 
per share year after year without in- 
terruption. Some typical growth 
companies which have been able to 
do this are Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Diebold, Pitney-Bowes, Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Corn Products Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Emerson Electric 
Mfg. Co., Litton Industries, J.W. Mays 
and Georgia Pacific Corp. Of course, 
there are many others; but it is amaz- 
ing how these growth companies 
cease to be growth companies (like 
most of the papers in recent years) 
and how new growth companies come 
forward (like the present trend in 
earnings of discount houses). A few 
years ago, for instance, Glasspar Co 
was a growth company; last year, 
and probably this year, it isn’t. Most 
good public utilities can be classed as 
growth companies; for instance, since 
1951 Potomac Electric, Duquesne 
Light, Detroit Edison, Kentucky Util- 
ities, and El Paso Electric each have 
increased their dividend rates six 
times: Public Service of Colorado, 
Utah Power & Light and Sierra Pa- 
cific Power each have increased divi- 
dends seven times, and Iowa Electric 
Light & Power has increased pay- 
ments nine times. I should not close 
this paragraph without saying I am 
not necessarily recommending any of 
the stocks mentioned. Actually, I 
think some of these growth stocks are 
selling at prices which makes their 
purchase by the investor anything but 
prudent. 

The reader will want to know what 
stocks I think are relatively cheaper 
than other stocks. Outstanding, I 
think, is Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
That is a real blue chip. It sells at 
less than 15 times earnings to return 
about 5% and at about 23 points un- 
der its 1957 high. 
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It probably w.li ~c slower in the 
market than Richfield Oil Corp. (98), 
which should earn around $8 a share 
this year and have a cash flow of close 
to $18 a share. Richfield pays $3.60 
a share on the old stock which is 
about to be split 2-for-1. Cities Serv- 
ice and Sinclair own over 60% of the 
shares outstanding, reducing the 
floating supply. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries (95) 
was mentioned early in November at 
around 48. I think the stock logi- 
cally could see above 100. It, too, is 
about to be split 2-for-1. Cash flow 
this year should be at least $14 a 
share, of which not more than $1.60 
a share will be paid out in divi- 
dends. . . . Diebold, Inc. (83) is sell- 
ing at only about 26 times earnings, 
which is not a high multiple for a 
company which has earned more per 
share each year for the past seven 
years. Perhaps the stock will be split 
and listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange; it is now over-the-coun- 
ee 

Minerals & Chemicals Philipp (23) 
earned $1.65 a share last year; the 
stock has been bought for apprecia- 
tion by sophisticated investors and 
seems a better-than-average value. ... 
International Mining Corp. (31) may 
be a very interesting speculation for 
those in a position to assume an 
above average risk. This company 
is in a strong tax position, has a small 
capital, a limited supply of shares due 
to concentrated ownership, and a 
splendid outlook in coal, gold mining, 
gas production, and dock income at 
Baltimore. I like International Min- 
ing better than most of these new 
science, vending machine and othei 
glamour equities. 

Public Service of Colorado (75) 
looks like a good growth stock to 
own. Earnings last year were $3.05 
a share adjusted for the recent stock 
dividend against $2.52 a share in 
1959. The dividend rate is $2.10 per 
annum, so the payout is below aver- 
age. The company out- 
standing growth may be 
cheaver right now than such fast 
growth utilities as Arizona Public 
Service Co., Texas Utilities Co. and 
Florida Power Corp., all of which look 
quite rich. 

During the next few weeks earn- 
ings for the first quarter will appear. 
The oils will stand out for good re- 
ports, and the steels and motors for 
poor ones. In general, I think the 
oils are too low, and that the steels 
are too high and discounting recov- 
ery too far ahead. For those inves- 
tors who do not want income and are 
willing to be patient, I think that 
Tidewater Oil Co. (25) is a decidedly 
interesting stock to hold for a year 
or two. 


serves an 
area. It 
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What kind of investor 
are you?..... 


An impatient man wanted to make a lot of money in a hurry. He wasn’t particu- 
lar what he bought so long as he could visualize a sharp rise in price. Spurred by 
this hope he traded in-and-out of cyclical stocks, undervalued equities and special 
situations. Sometimes he made a lot of money; other times he lost. On balance 
he didn’t make very much at all. 


A thoughtful, unhurried man also wanted to make a lot of money as fast as he 
could. After careful study he decided that he could best do this by investing in 
companies which were compounding their earning power at the highest possible 
rates. He knew that if the earning power of his stocks compounded over the years, 
so would their market price. With this objective in mind, he invested in growth 
stocks. Some of his growth stocks stopped growing, and he sold them. Others 
kept on growing year after year, and a few grew beyond his wildest hopes. On 
balance this man made a lot of money. 


This kind of thing is happening all the time. We don’t even have to look to indi- 
viduals for proof. There’s plenty of proof in the market itself, even in recent 
months. Here it is: 





PERCENT CHANGE IN EARNING POWER & MARKET VALUE 


12 Months 1959 


Market 
Value 


12 Months 1960 


Market 
Value 


Earning 
Power 


Earning 


+ 23% 
Investment Trust Average NA 

AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES -- 14% 
GROWTH STOCKS OWNED BY J.S.H., INC. + 26% 


16% 
29% 
32% 
90% 


Dow-Jones Industrial Average 10% 
2% 
32% 


+-17% - 43% 











AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES is issued monthly and de- 
voted exclusively to the 150 fastest growing companies in the U.S.A. In 40 to 50 
pages of comparative tables, charts, statistics and professional commentary, sub- 
scribers are systematically informed on the progress and prospects of these dy- 


namic companies Every company 18 report d upon in every issue and its relative 


standing in the market is objectively measured in terms of its price, earning 
power and growth rate 


Another unique feature of AFGC is the monthly review and commentary on ou 
privately-owned growth stock portfolio 


If you would like to examine AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COM- 
PANIES, review its past record in greater detail and use it on a 3 month trial 
basis, with privilege of cancellation and full refund, fill in and mail form below 


JOHN S. HEROLD, INC. 


25 Greenwich Ave. Greenwich, Conn. 


Please start my 3 month trial subscription to 


“AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES” 
the monthly service which systematically uncovers the leading growth companies and 
keeps subscribers constantly advised on their progress and prospects. 
(This trial offer extended to new readers only.) 


Please Print 


Street 


Be ness ; Zone. . State G-F010 


[] Enclosed is check 


(Send payment with your order and we will include free our latest “Panograph”—oa 
pictorial presentation of relative standing of the 150 stocks covered in AFGC.) 


] Please send bill for $10.00 


sence eainemineaeheiasiainidaipaas tap aaneniats din wniniethiinetioal 





39 Candidates for 
STOCK SPLITS 


ECENT STOCK MARKET 
ACTION highlights the profit 
opportunities stock split candidates 
offer you right now. Active market 
performers like American Machine & 
Foundry, American Natural Gas, Corn 
Products, IBM, and Richfield Oil have 
already announced stock splits which 
will take place this year. And in each 
case shareholders will also benefit from 
increased cash dividends as well 
You too can profit from stock splits if 
you spot such issues before prices jump 


NEW PROFIT-POINTING REPORT 


UNITED’s Research Stoff has prepared 
@ Special Study of 39 companies likely 
to announce stock splits. Five of these 
issues ore especially + ded for 
investment now. These are strong, pros- 
perous concerns where prospects of a 
stock split and rising cash dividends 
offer you the opportunity for increased 
income and greater profits. 


Yours with Month’s Trial 





Yes, please send me your new Report: 
“39 Candidates for Stock Splits,”’ and 
the next 4 issues of the UNITED 
Reports on Business and Investments 
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payment. ( This introductory offer open 
to mew readers only.) FM-18 
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@ Futures markets reviews technical analysis 
specific trading recommendations covering Soybeans 
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COMMODITY MARKETS FORECAST 
including ‘‘Mid-Week Bulletins,”’ are 
$150.00 a year, or $85.00 for 6 months. However. to 
introduce the service, we will be pleased to send it to 
you for 30 days for only $1.00 to cover air mail postage 
and handling. Send for this special $1.00 trial offer 
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Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 55 cents 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of the Company, payable on 
April 28, 1961, to holders of record at 
the close of business on April 7, 1961. 


Hohn “See 
ecretary 








STOCK ANALYSIS 


Long-Term Gains 


Topay’s date, April 15, is one of an- 
guish and pain for all good citizens. 
It is the day when we settle our 
debts with Uncle Sam for 1960 and 
pay the first installment on what we 
guess we will owe for 1961. By the 
time we have ended the struggle with 
Form 1040 and used the appropriate 
tax rate schedule on page 15 of in- 
structions in order to arrive at the 
heartbreaking verdict to be entered 
on line 6, page 2, we are not only mad 
and sad, but we also have resolved: 
no more entries on lines 1-4 on 
Schedule D! From now on we can 
afford nothing but long-term capital 
gains. 

This six months’ waiting period is 
difficult to live with, especially dur- 
ing times of rapidly rising stock 
prices when juicy paper profits have 
accrued and no one knows whether 
they'll still be there after the crucial 
six months have elapsed. On the one 
hand we remember the old saying 
that a short-term gain is better than a 
long-term loss, and on the other hand 
we have just been reminded of the 
punishing tax bite (on ordinary in- 
come) on short-term gains. 

Those who made timely purchases 
last September and October when the 
stock market was at a two-year low 
will now be able to breathe a sigh of 
relief—their profits are long-term, 
and from here on they can make their 
decision whether to hold or to sell on 
basis of merit, without keeping an eye 
cocked on the calendar. 

With these thoughts in mind this 
may be an appropriate time to review 
some of the stocks which have been 
suggested in this column during 1960 
and where the question of profit tak- 
ing is becoming acute. 

Suburban Gas (40) came to the 
New York Stock Exchange only 
about a year ago. In this column on 
March 1, 1960, this company was in- 
troduced as one with “such an out- 
standing record of continuous and 
sound growth in sales as well as 
earnings” that the stock appeared at- 
tractive although even then it did 
not “seem to be a bargain.” Mean- 
while the stock, adjusted for a 2-for-1 
split, has nearly quadrupled in price, 
and while I still have the highest 
regard for Suburban’s management 
and am confident of its continuing 
growth, a price of close to 50 times 
estimated earnings of 85c a share for 
the fiscal year now ending is rich. 
Partial profit-taking should be seri- 
ously considered. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Mesabi Iron 
(132) has _ just 
about completed 
the transition 
from a_ radical 
speculation to a 
fairly conserva- 
tive investment. 

Favorable tax rulings have been 
received with respect to the pro- 
posed liquidation of the company, 
whose assets will be transferred 
to trusts which will receive all 
royalties from Reserve Mining Com- 
pany free of Federal income tax. 
Present Mesabi holders will become 
holders of trust certificates and will 
pay their individual income taxes 
after receiving a 15% tax-free depre- 
ciation allowance. The advantage of 
avoiding double taxation is obvious 
These developments, including the 
first dividend payment in its history, 
are reflected in the price of the stock. 
which has more than doubled in the 
past year. While its full potential 
may not yet be exhausted, the prob- 
able scope for further appreciation is 
limited. If it was bought primarily 
for speculative capital gain, this ob- 
jective has now been attained; from 
here on the stock will have to be con- 
sidered primarily as an investment 

Avco Corp. (21), which was dis- 
cussed in the March 15, 1960 column, 
missed my earnings estimate by a 
few pennies, due primarily to de- 
pressed earnings of its New Idea 
farm implement division. In all 
other respects, however, Avco lived 
up to expectations and the stock ad- 
vanced more than 50%. 

At a time when speculators are 
paying irrational prices for “science” 
stocks, the current price of Avco is 
still within the realm of reason: 
about 17 times this year’s estimated 
earnings of $1.20 a share and less 
than twice its conservatively stated 
book value. In addition to such 
down-to-earth divisions as New Idea 
and its superbly profitable TV and 
radio broadcasting subsidiary, Avco 
has an important electronics and ord- 
nance division and is also engaged in 
such promising fields as prime con- 
tracts for the production of re-entry 
vehicles for all three of our inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, space 
propulsion systems, as well as the 
potentially highly important new de- 
velopment in the field of electric 
power generation (under the for- 
bidding name of Magnetohydrody- 
namics, MHD for short) which is 
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286 STOCK CHARTS 


showing daily action 
(each chart also shows 
“200-day moving average”) 


all for only $5 


The best chart value of all. You get separate 
line charts for each of the 286 stocks listed 
below. Each chart shows daily high, low, close 
& volume for approximately eight months and 
is *up-to-date. (Each chart also shows a “200- 
day moving average’ line.) 
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carried on in conjunction with ten 
of the nation’s leading power com- 
panies. Considering present market 
conditions, Avco is still fairly valued. 

Two exceptionally fine investment 
stocks, RJ. Reynolds (118) and 
Gillette (116) have done so well mar- 
ketwise and seem so very high his- 
torically that the temptation to “cash 
in” is great. I do not advise this 
because I do not know of any suitable 
replacement of comparable quality 
and merit. Unless you feel that the 
entire stock market is irrationally 
overvalued and that funds are safer 
in cash or tax-exempt bonds, invest- 
ments in these two companies, which 
exemplify the perfect combination of 
stability plus growth, should be re- 
tained. Both are heading for new 
highs in earnings and dividends, and 
present prices, admittedly 
prices, are not out of line 

ABC Vending (58) has doubled 
since early last year. The market 
performance, spurred by a proposed 
2-for-1 split, is pleasing, but the 5c 
increase in per share earnings to $2.06 
fell short of expectations, even allow- 
ing for extraordinary expenses in- 
curred in setting up vending facilities 
in plants and other new locations. The 
stock may sell higher after the split, 
but at least partial profit-taking 
should now be considered 

Walgreen (68), another of our 1960 
recommendations, also has done well 
pricewise even though its earnings 
gain failed to come up to expecta- 
tions. Perhaps criticism should not 
be unduly harsh because any com- 
pany which succeeded in bettering its 
profits in spite of the recession is de- 
serving of credit. Presently selling at 
about 15 times this fiscal year’s esti- 
mated earnings of $4.50 a share, the 
stock is not overpriced under present 
conditions and merits further reten- 
tion. The ultra-conservative cash 
dividend of $1.60 a share, represent- 
ing a pay-out of only 37° of earn- 
ings, will either be raised or again 
supplemented by a stock dividend. 

It is paradoxical that the sale of a 
billion dollars’ worth of additional 
stock, involving a 5% dilution of 
earnings, should be considered bull- 
ish. But AT&T (127) is not an 
ordinary stock. Because buying new 
American Telephone _ securities— 
either the stock or convertible deben- 
tures, via rights in so-called subscrip- 
tion accounts on 25° margin—has 
been so highly profitable in the past, 
it is not surprising that the huge 
financing just completed lifted rather 
than depressed the price of the stock. 
Now yielding 2.8° and selling at 
over 22 times estimated 1961 
ings, of $5.65 a share, the 
amply priced for the 
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FOOD 
CHAIN 
STOCKS 


Our April Monthly Letter 
studies the investment potential 
of the nation’s food chains. Con- 
tinued growth of food chains is 
indicated by a steadily rising 
population and an upgrading of 
food purchases by housewives. 
Food chains should increase 
their share of growing sales 
through further inroads into 
volume of the specialty food 
store and the unaffiliated, inde- 
pendent food store. Another 
avenue of growth, is non-food 
products particularly soft goods, 
and health and beauty aids. 


5 STOCKS RECOMMENDED 

In our judgment, food chain 
stocks offer stability of income, 
above-average defensive char- 
acteristics and growth potential. 
Our new Monthly Letter states 
that a number of food chain 
stocks are attractive for long- 
term investment and analyzes 
5 issues in this group. 

Our Letter also includes a 
continuously-reviewed list of 
over 150 favored stocks in other 
groups, with price, yield, divi- 
dend and 1959 and estimated 
1960 earnings on each. For your 
free copy of this Letter, now 
available to investors, simply 
mail the coupon below. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 
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RESEARCH 
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2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 


OFFICES IN 41 CITIES 


Please send me without cost your ! 
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$500 to*104,000 in 


The story of one common stock Warrant. and how it happened. 

The above profit was made by a $500 investment in one common stock 
Warrant. Such profits were made not only by an investment in one Warrant, 
(the R.K.O. common stock Warrant, whose story we shall shortly tell), but also 
in the Warrants of Atlas Corp., Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott, United Corp. and a good number of others. Im all of the above 
$500 investments during the past years, each grew from $30,000 to $100,000. 
In the past year, indeed in the past months, new Warrants have again shown 
large gains and we should like to ask three questions: 

1. Do you know what common stock warrants are? 

2. Do you know why common stock warrants are issued? 

3. Do you know how to keep abreast of opportunities in common stock 
warrants—when to buy warrants and when to sell warrants? 

If you cannot affirmatively answer these three questions, we believe you 


will find it greatly to your profit to read: 








THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS 


by Sidney Fried 








Before we go any further, we should like 
to make several points clear. The historical 
examples of profits in R.K.O. Warrants and 
Hoffman Radio Warrants which we shall 
shortly describe are obviously rare, and did 
not result from a reading of our publication. 
Further the demonstrably large profits at- 
tained with many common stock warrants are 
balanced on the other side by equally demon- 
strable examples of losses. (Example: a 
$50,000 investment in Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Warrants in 1948 was worth about $1,000 
just two years later.) What ss immediately ap- 
parent, precisely in the above statistics, is the 
truly great leverage inherent in common stock 
warrants, both up and down, and our entire 
study, “The Speculative Merits of Common 
Stock Warrants,” is aimed at enlarging the 
knowledge of investors about this particular 
type of security so that potential benefits may 
be enjoyed and potenual pitfalls avoided. 

THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS was first is- 
sued in 1949. Since that time, the book has 
been brought up-to-date three times, and 
favorable comment has multiplied. Unso- 
licstted by the publishers, orders for the 
book have come in from heads of our 
largest corporations and some of the best 
financial minds in the country, largely 
through recommendation by original read 
ers. Among its readers have been banks, 
insurance companies, and many of the 
largest investment firms. J. K. Lasser, the 
best-known tax expert in the country, has 
called this book “brilliant.” The author of 
this work, Sidney Fried, has had a career 
including professional trader for investment 
firms, market analyst and financial writer 
for a well-known member firm of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange, and is now recognized to 
be one of the most respected specialists in 
warrants and low-price stocks. 

rHE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS is a sober, well- 
grounded book which we believe can be in- 
valuable to you, as an investor interested in 
allocating a portion of your funds for capi- 
tal growth. Let us give you some idea of 
what is contained in the pages of this book 
by partial answers to our original questions: 
1. What are common stock 
2. Why are they issued? 


warrants?” 


52 


To give a brief definition, common stock 
warrants are certificates issued by the cor- 
poration itself, just as bonds, preferred stock 
and common stock are issued, giving the 
warrant holder the right to exchange the 
warrants for common stock issued by the 
company itself, at a stated price, within a 
stated period of time, or with no time limit 
at all, some warrants being perpetual. 


The Alleghany Corp. Warrant 


A recent example: Alleghany Corp. war- 
rants came into being in October 1952, are 
now listed on the American Stock Exchange, 
and give one the perpetual right to buy 
Alleghany common at $3.75 per share. How 
did this warrant come to be issued? A par- 
tial recapitalization for Alleghany Corp. was 
proposed in 1952 by which holders of 512% 
preferred stock with back dividend accumu- 
lations of $116 per share were offered in ex- 
change a new Alleghany Corp. bond plus 
warrants. Each $100 par share of the old 
512% preferred stock was to receive $100 
par value of the new bond plus 20 warrants 
giving the perpetual right to buy 20 shares 
of Alleghany Corp. common at $3.75 per 
share. The warrants were offered as an in- 
ducement to the old preferred stockholders 
to exchange their claim to accumulated back 
dividends for a perpetual claim to Alleghany 
common stock—a claim which would be- 
come much more valuable should Alleghany 
common rise in market price. Preferred stock- 
holders holding 100,000 shares of preferred 
stock accepted this plan and thus, 2,000,000 
new Alleghany perpetual warrants were cre- 
ated and are now trading on the American 
Stock Exchange. 

Demonstrating how important it is to 
watch common stock warrants, these new 
Alleghany warrants began trading initially 
around 75c when Alleghany Corp. common 
was selling at $3 on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. When Alleghany common advanced 
from $3 to $11, up 266%, the warrants 
(being the perpetual right to buy common 
at $3.75) went from 75c to 77% on the 
American Stock Exchange. The warrants 
had advanced 950%, 3% times as fast as 
the common. That is how ove common stock 
warrant came into existence, and it is a 
fact that most warrants come about through 


reorganizations or issuance of new bonds or 
preferred stock to which common stock war- 
rants are attached and, after issuance, traded 
separately. Common stock warrants possess, 
inherently, such a high potential, that they 
should always be foremost in the mind of 
an investor interested in capital apprecia- 
tion. To see why, here is the story of the 
long-term warrant which produced our 
heading—$500 to $104,000 in 4 years—the 
R.K.O. common stock warrant. 


The R.K.O. Warrant 


In 1940 the Radio-Keith Orpheum Co 
(R.K.O.) reorganized after some years of bad 
fortune. The old common stockholders seemed 
to fare badly. For each old share they re- 
ceived only 1/6th share new common stock 
plus one warrant, good to buy one share of 
new common stock from the company at $15 
per share. In 1942 R.K.O. common was sell- 

194 1943 


1944 1945]! 


RKO 
COMMON 


RKO 
WARRANTS 


ing at a low of 2!4 and with general pessi 
mism rife, the chance of R.K.O. common ever 
selling above $15, at which point the war- 
rants would begin to have some actual value, 
seemed slim. R.K.O. warrants were, therefore. 
selling on the N. Y. Curb Exchange at only 
1/16 or 6\4c per warrant. How the picture 
changed in 4 years! As can be seen from the 
chart, R.K.O. common stock advanced to a 
high of 28's on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Now, the right to buy R.K.O. common at 
$15 per share from the company when it is 
selling at $28 per share on the open market. 
must be worth $13, and the warrants did 
sell exactly at $13 on the N. Y. Curb Ex- 
change. That is the story of the R.K.O. 
warrant—$500 invested in these warrants in 
1942 was worth $104,000 four years later. 

Why is the common stock warrant so 
uniquely a potent vehicle for capital appre- 
ciation? The answer is given in a simple 
mathematical fact. 

Between 1942 and 1946 R.K.O. 
stock went from $2.50 to $28: 
Therefore. a $500 investment appreciated to 
$5,600. 

Between 1942 and 1946 
went from 6'4c to $13. 
Therefore, a $500 investment appreciated to 
$104,000. 

The warrant had appreciated 20 times as 
fast as the common stock! 

As is evident now, the common stock war- 
rant is a low-priced call on the future of a 
company, and at times even on the future of 
an industry. Such an opportunity arose in past 
years with a great new industry of limitless 
potential—television. The rapid growth en- 
joyed by some small companies, as distin- 


common 


R.K.O. 


Warrants 
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4 years... 


guished percentagewise from the giants such 
as R.C.A., General Electric and Westinghouse, 
is illustrated by the leaping sales of Hoffman 
Radio, a West Coast producer of television, 
radio and special electronic apparatus. Those 
sales went from only $29,764 in 1941 to 
$5,112,889 in 1948 and soared to $29,580,510 
in 1950. 
The Hoffman Radio Warrant 

The results were to be anticipated. The 
common stock which sold at a low of around 
11, in 1948 was showing earnings of about 
S7 per share two years later and was selling 
near the 30 mark. There were common stock 
warrants outstanding in the Hoffman Radio 
capitalization giving the right to buy com- 
mon at $4 per share. In 1948 the best bid in- 
dicated by the records for these warrants was 
Sc per warrant. Within two years the warrants 
were $25 bid. Based on these prices a $200 
imvestment in Hoffman Radio warrants was 
worth $100,000 two years later. The same 
S200 invested in the common stock would 
have appreciated only to $4,800. Again the 
warrant had appreciated more that 20 times 
as fast as the common. 

To widen the picture even more. the years 
1952-1958 saw a remarkable trend develop 
towards issuance of long-term warrants with 
the result that former opportunities in war- 
rants have multiplied to the extent that they 
can no longer be ignored by any investoy in- 
terested in capital appreciation. Below is a 
list of some of the warrants now outstanding, 
many actively trading today, many more of 
which will be actively trading in the months 
to come, and all of which can greatly reward 
Vour tnterest 

{ Partial Current List of Common Stock 





Warrants 
icF-W rigley Stores 
ilabama Gas 
tlleghany Corp. 
tnelex Corp. 
irmour & Co. 
ttlas Corp. 

Black, Sivalls 
Brew ster-Bartle 


National Theatres 
Pabst Brewing 
Penn. Gas & Water 
Pioneer Finance 
Pittshurgh Brewing 
Producing Properties 
Progress 
Manufacturing 





B.S.F. Co 
Chadhourn Gotham 
Coastal States Gas 
Cooper Tire 
Crou ell-€ ollie , 
Dorsey Corp. 
Dunham-Bush, Inc 
ledders Corp. 
Fibreboard Paper 
Food Fair Prop. 
General Acceptance 
General Builders 
General Development 
General Tire& Rubbe 
Genung's, Inc. 
Guerdon Industries 
Hilton Hotels 
Howe Sound 
Invest. Co. of Amer. 
Kerr-McGee Oil 
Lancer Industries 
Lehigh Valley 
Industries 
Lynch Corp. 
Mack Trucks 
Martin Company 
McLean Industries 
Molybdenum Corp. 
National Alfalfa 
National Equipment 
Rental 


National Homes 


Public Service 
of New Mexico 
Reading & Bates 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
Seaboard & Western 
lirlines 
Sheraton Corp. 
Speedry Chemical 
Sperry Rand Corp. 
State Loan & Finance 
Symington Wayne 
Telere giste r Corp. 
Texas National 
Petroleum 
Textron 
Trav-Ler Radio 
Tri-Continental 
United Industrial 
Uris Buildings 
Van Norman Co. 
Walnut Grove 
Products 
Del E. Webb 
Westmoreland Coal 
Canadian Warrants 
Alberta Gas Trunk 
Line 
Algoma Central 
Railway 
Can. Brit. Aluminum 
Canadian Chemical 
Canadian Husky Oil 
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Current Opportunities In Warrants 


In just the past few years, common stock warrants have continued to demonstrate their remark- 
able profit potential when wisely selected. Thus, General Tire & Rubber Warrants advanced from 





42 to 210 between 1956-1959 and Coastal States Gas Producing Warrants moved from 4 to 62 





between 1957-1961. In recent markets the Warrants of Textron, Hilton Hotels, Sperry-Rand, Kerr- 








ponent in the stock market. 





McGee and Armour, to name some, moved sharply higher. 

The list of almost 100 long-term warrants currently trading deserves your attention and interest 
because of the demonstrated high-leverage potential of warrants, but it calls for your intelligent 
attention and interest because the individual warrants on the list vary greatly in speculative 
quality and because there is no doubt that future price action of individual warrants will show as 
many losses as there will be high percentage profits. 

Precisely because warrants possess inherently great potential for heightened profit and loss, and 
because in the hands of the uninformed warrants hold at least as much danger as promise, we urge 
you to read THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, as 
described on this page, so that you may be better armed to appraise the opportunities and to avoid 
the potential losses in the field of the common stock warrant, the most highly-leveraged com 








Marshall W ells 

of Canada 
North Canadian Oils 
Pacific Petroleums 
Quebec Natural Gas 
Rio Algom 
Salada-Shirriff-Hor. 
Superior Propane 
Traders Finance 
Webb & Knapp 

of Canada 
George Weston Ltd. 
Woodward Stores 


Fruehauf Trailer 

of Canada 
Great Lakes Power 
Great Northern Gas 
Greater Winnipeg 

Gas 
Industrial Acceptance 
Inland Natural Gas 
Jefferson Lake 

Petrochemicals 
Jockey Club 
Kelly, Douglas & Co 
Loblaw Cos. 

Forbes Magazine, the highly-respected fi- 
nancial periodical, said of THE SPECULA- 
TIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, that . it throws 
a bright searchlight on a side of investment 
not known. or understood by the average in- 
vestor.” and went on to call the study 
the definitive work on this fascinating aspect 
of finance.’ 

Common stock warrants have such rewards 
tor those who understand them that many 
Wall Street professionals and average invest- 
ors alike have praised THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, as vitally important 
to anyone interested in capital appreciation 
Proving of real value to all who have given it 
careful reading, this study tells the entire story 
of the common stock warrant—what they are 
—why they are issued—when they may be prof- 
itably bought and sold—the dangers to watch 
for—the opportunities to seek. It has opened 
the door to a field of such potential that an 
investor ignores it only to his own detriment. 

In the list given here, and in the many 
additional warrants now coming on the scene, 
there will be many future opportunities. So 
tar we have only suggested what is contained 
in the pages of THE SPECULATIVE MER- 
ITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS. 
It is our Opinion that no investor in- 
terested in capital appreciation can 
ignore the potential of the common 


RHM ASSOCIATES, 
Dept. F-177 

220 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Attached is $2. Please send 
me “The Speculative Merits 

of Common Stock War- 
rants,” by Sidney Fried, to- 
gether with Supplement. 


NAME 


CITY 
STATE 


STREET 


stock warrant, and many share our opinion 
that this book is the best possible first step to 
wards taking advantage of this potential. 

The cost of the latest expanded edition is 
only $2. Use the coupon today, and receive 
your copy of this book which, in addition to 
presenting the complete picture of the com- 
mon stock warrant, contains a full descrip- 
tion of all outstanding warrants and describes 
a method by which you can take advantage 
of current opportunities in warrants in to- 
day s market. 

Careful reading of this book today, will 
help you take advantage of the many war- 
rant opportunities which will almost certain- 
ly develop tomorrow. THE SPECULATIVE 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR 
RANTS, by Sidney Fried, deserves to be read 
by every investor. 


Please fill out coupon belou 
and mail today. 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


pays you Ai on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 4%% cur- 
rent annual rate + World-wide savings service for 
170,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
SO states, 73 foreign countries « Same, sound man- 
igement policies since 1925 +« $38,000,000 reserves 
» Resources over $600,000,000 + Accounts insured 
by Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. «- Man 
ind wife can have up to $30,000 insured + Funds 
received by 10th, earn from Ist «+ We pay air mail 
both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 
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California Federal Savings & Loan Assn . | 
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Please send free ‘‘The California Story” and 
Cal Fed MAIL- SAVER 0 
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| HAD TO EARN 


MORE MONEY 


So | sent $7 to The 
Wall Street Journal 


High prices and taxes were getting me 
down, I had to have more money or 
reduce my standard of living. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, I had to run faster to 
stay in the same place. 

So I started reading The Wall Street 
Journal. I heeded its warnings. I cashed 
in on the ideas it gave me for earning 
extra income and cutting expenses. I got 
the money I needed. Now I’m slowly 
forging ahead. Believe me, reading The 
Journal every day is a wonderful get- 
ahead plan 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM 4-15 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Industry Favorites 


It HAS been quite some time since this 
column presented an analysis by in- 
dustry groups, and I do so at this time 
with the opinion that, subject to the 
usual periods of hesitation and re- 
action, ultimately the DJ industrial 
average is going substantially higher. 

AGRICULTURE. The equipment stocks 
such as Deere and International Har- 
vester have staged a good rally from 
their lows last year, and the chances 
are their advance will be extended 
further. 

Among the fertilizer companies I 
favor International Minerals & Chem- 
ical. The company mines phosphate 
rock and potash and produces fertiliz- 
ers and other chemical products based 
on these materials. Sales and earnings 
have increased each year for the last 
three vs. a mixed performance by 
other chemicals during the same 
period. For the year ended June 30, 
1960 sales and earnings were $123.9 
million and $3 per share, respectively. 
Further moderate improvement is in- 
dicated in 1961. The stock held in a 
range between 25 and 35 from the 
middle of 1955 to several months ago, 
at which time it broke out of this long 
base period to a new high of 44. Tech- 
nically, the stock acts very well, and 
the chances are “the breakout” is the 
beginning of a worthwhile advance. 
Indeed, fertilizer securities generally 
have done very little for a long time— 
perhaps their “day” has arrived. In- 


dicated annualdiv- 
idend, $1.60; re- 
cent price, $42. 

AIRCRAFT. The 
industry is specu- 
lative and subject 
tomany uncertain- 
ties due to obsoles- 
cence and changes 
in government orders. However, it 
should be an important beneficiary of 
the new Administration. Substantial 
contracts for guided missiles, space 
projects and the like have already 
been received, so that leading com- 
panies in this field should do well on a 
long-term basis. My favorites are 
Boeing, Bendix, Douglas, Garrett. 
Lockheed, McDonnell and North 
American Aviation. United Aircraft 
also appears attractively priced again 
and should begin to do better before 
too long. Bendix has been disappoint- 
ing to date. However, I have confi- 
dence in the company’s management 
and believe in due time the stock will 
have its day. 

Among the private plane manufac- 
turers such as Beech, Cessna, and 
Piper which were recommended by 
this column several years ago at sub- 
stantially lower prices, Piper contin- 
ues to be my favorite. The stock 
reached a high of 73 last year and 
subsequently declined to a low of 42 
from which point it recovered to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 
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4 AWAKENING “SLEEPERS” 
FOR LARGE 1961 GAINS 


Now Selling Under $30 


Basson Park, Mass.—Why is it that some people just can’t resist jumping into stocks at the “top” while 
others seem to step in at precisely the proper time to reap really large gains? 


It’s often a question of knowing how to spot “sleepers”—stocks which can rise sharply in both strong and 
weak markets—and then watching for the right time to buy. Unfortunately a “sleeper” can look, on the 
surface, just like any other stock. As a result many investors miss out on these large profits because they 
never learn how to detect them. For the man who knows the right signals to watch for, there are 


exceptionally large profits to be made. 


Large Profits Now Loom for the Investor 
Who Can Identify an Awakening “Sleeper” 


There were few investors who sensed the broad 
“sleeper” gain of 1064% which was in prospect for 
Texas Instruments in 1957, or the 501% advance that 


—_ selling under $30. 50% to 100% profit objectives 
ave 
few highlights from this Report are described below: 


been set for these stocks in the period ahead. A 


Which 4 of These Stocks 
Promise Largest 1961 Profits? 





was ahead for American Motors in 1958. Yet for the 
investor who knew what to look for, there was con- 
vincing evidence that something “big’’ was brewing in 
each stock. 


Babbitt Ford Motor Ltd. S. A. Gold & P. 
British Pete. Lear Inc. Stude.-Packard 
Canada Dry Muter Co. Union Finance 
Catalin Corp. Nat. Bellas H. Ward Ind. 
Cont. Vend. Nat. Union Elec. Webb & Knapp 
Dixon Chem. Northeast Air. Welbiit 





| SOlI% PROFIT 
ON AMERICAN MOTORS, 
"SLEEPER" 


One stock, now selling under $20, is an exciting young 
I company operating in an exceptional growth industry. With 
| an aggressive, merger-conscious management now sparking 
! this company’s vast expanding products, this stock has been 
| transformed from a model of mediocrity into a potentially 
1 explosive situation. It could be one of the most undervalued 
! stocks now available and promises important gains within 
! the next 18 months. 


A second under-30 “sleeper” is one of the most dynamic 
growth situations we know of. It combines stability with 
outstanding growth and, even more remarkable, the stock is 
still selling at an unusually low price-earnings ratio. We 
believe the trend toward easier credit policies by the Federal 
Reserve will greatly enhance this situation and we look for 
a 75% to 100% advance for this stock. 





| 
| 
I 
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i 
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During the past 18 years the average advance of all 
Spear & Staff’s supervised buy and sell recommenda- 
tions—419 in all—has exceeded the Dow Jones Indus- 
trials by 126.01% during the time held. This Special 
Report has been prepared by the same organization 
that established this record. 


$ SPECIAL OFFER 
To prepare you for large 1961 gains, we will send you 
a copy of this new Report with a 2-week trial subscrip- 
tion to the Spear Market Letter for just $1. Mail coupon 
below today. 
[ SPEAR & STAFF inc. 
BABSON PARK, MASSACHUSETTS 
Yes, here is my $1. Send me at once your new Report, “4 


Awakening Sleepers for Spectacular 1961 Gains” with a 
2-week subscription to the Spear Market Letter. 


() Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ trial 
at special $15 rate. (Regular rate $20.) 
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Both had constructed a formidable trading base and 
a chart pattern that revealed a bullish penetration on 
the upside to the accompaniment of large volume. 
Both were on the threshold of opening exciting new 
markets for their products in addition to other “special 
angles” that promised large profits. The potential was 
there for the investor who could identify it. But most 
didn’t recognize it until a large part of their advances 
had taken place. 


Because the ability to spot “sleepers” can prove highly | 
profitable—and because bona fide “sleepers” are capa- 
ble of large gains independent of general stock market | 
action—the editors of the Spear Market Letter have 
now prepared an important and timely Report. It is | 
entitled “4 AWAKENING SLEEPERS FOR SPECTACULAR | 


1961 Gatns.” Each of the stocks in this Report is cur- ZONE. .. .STATE. 


(This offer open to new readers only. 7 
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gets you — 
Reliable 
Advice 
SINCE JANUARY 1960 WE HAVE 
RECOMMENDED ONLY 7 STOCKS 


Brush Beryllium @ 29 now 
Philips’ Lamps 101% now 
A. C. Nielsen 26 now 
Manpower, Inc. @ 39% sold 
Sanborn Co. 53 sold 
C-E-I-R 27 = now 
Nuclear 

Materials 63 now 


In 1961 the ge =k plans to 
recommend a limi number of 
unique Special Situations for antici- 
pated substantial capital gains. The 
REPORT recommends when to buy 
and when to sell. 
Many subscribers are, in fact, brokers. 
For an annual subscription (pub- 
lished monthly) including our forth- 
coming new recommendations for 
1961—fill in space below. 
THE LAZARUS REPORT 

17 East 48th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y 
Enter my subscription for one year 
Enclosed $20__._-_ Bill me. = 
Name 
Street 


—_ a 
*Current prices 4/3/61 














10 LOW-PRICED 
WARRANTS 


from Coming ‘Buy Areas’ 


If you can afford to speculate for ‘lever- 


For ‘High Leverage’ Gains © 


age’ gains, we believe it will pay you to ¥ 





prepare now for coming new ‘buy areas’ 


area’ from which many small fortunes { 
grew. For example: from a low of 22% ; 
in 1957 to a high of 865, in 1959, every | 


to $386. At the same time, (owing to } 
‘leverage’) General Tire warrants ranged = 
from 54 to 61% to offer $1,118 on ? 
every $100 invested. To help you pre- 4 
pare now for coming ‘buy areas’ in : 
high leverage’ warrants, our Editors 
in a 2-part Special Report) select 
“10 Low-Priced Warrants for ‘High 
Leverage’ Gains” including “3 New 
Warrants for a Coming Boom”. Many 
of these warrants are ‘tied to” unusual 
speculations in such growth fields as ; 
electronics and automation. A copy of 
this Special Report is yours as a bonus 
now when you send just $1 (new readers 
only) to try our weekly advisory service 
‘The Growth Stock Letter’ for the 
next two weeks. Mail this ad with your 


Dept. F-64 
DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors —- 
Beko av 





in low-priced warrants. The next move = 
could be, we believe, much like the ad- 3 
vances starting from the 1957-8 ‘buy = 


$100 in General Tire common stock rose = 


name and address and $1 today to % 





TECHNICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Bases Loaded 


A couPLe of months ago I had a letter 
from a lady in California who had 
been checking up on me in her back 
file of Forses. She asked how I could 
have been “so tragically wrong” in 
my analysis of Sperry Rand Corp. 
(Forses, July 1, 1960), about which I 
had written optimistically when it sold 
in the area of 22-23. Since the stock 
was selling around 24 when I got the 
lady’s complaint, I was glad she hadn't 
come across some of my other bloop- 
ers; of course, with the stock now at 
27-28, I have some hopes she will for- 
give me. 

The reason I bring up the subject 
of Sperry Rand is that I continue to 
think of it as one of the more interest- 
ing situations available today, com- 
bining corporate quality and prestige 
with implications of a large technical 
percentage potential. There is also 
mounting evidence that the “funda- 
mental” analysts are re-discovering 
Sperry and that, consequently, the 
stock has been the object of rather 
aggressive institutional investment 
buying since the start of this year. 
This would be in sharp contrast with 
the final 1960 quarter, when institu- 
tions were still reported to be sellers 
of Sperry on balance. 

Actually, the fundamental prospects 
haven't changed much from what 
they were in mid-1960. It’s simply 
that the improvement then expected 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1961 is now being anticipated by com- 
petent analysts for the new fiscal year 
(3/31/62). This deferment can ac- 
count for the facts that Sperry did 
yield to bear market pressures in the 
third quarter of 1960 and that it has 
since outperformed the DJ industrials 
by exceeding its 1959 highs. Estimates 
for the fiscal year just ended run to 
net profit of about $1 a share, with 
cash flow near $2.50. For fiscal 1962 
The Street looks for reported net 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


near $1.40 and cash 

flow close to $3 a 

share. Projections 

for the more dis- 

tant future visual- 

ize earning power 

between $2 and 

$2.50, with cash 

flow correspond- 

ingly higher. In short, on a qualita- 
tive basis, the analysts once again 
believe they discern a_ substantial 
growth potential for Sperry, based 
primarily on its Univac computer sys- 
tem which is said to be having consid- 
erable success. 

What intrigues me, as a technician, 
is the possible effect on the stock’s 
price performance of continued, and 
perhaps mounting, institutional affec- 
tion for it. The Point & Figure chart 
reproduced below makes it quite 
clear that the uptrend from the Octo- 
ber 1960 low has exceeded every prior 
high except that of April 1956 at 29 
(which duplicated the earlier all-time 
high of 1955). A further advance to 30 
or higher would leave all previous 
price action behind and so reaffirm 
the existence of an underlying long- 
term uptrend, presumably reflecting 
the prospect of the company’s emerg- 
ing at last from a six-year phase of 
comparative stagnation. What is im- 
portant in a technical sense is that, at 
and above 30, no one would hold 
Sperry stock at a loss. Since stock 
held at unrealized gain is notoriously 
harder to bring into the stream of 
supply than stock held at a loss, it 
seems reasonable to assume that, at 
and above 30, demand would meet 
smaller supplies of stock than at any 
time during the past six years. If you 
bear in mind that during this period a 
total of some 30 million shares of 
Sperry changed hands in the 18-29 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 





SPERRY RAND (SY) 
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The Interim Technical Review 


Thorough appraisals of current & anticipated 
stock trends, stressing critical selectivity & 
careful timing efforts. Praised by professional 
private investors & traders as a thoughtful 
yractical, moderate-cost service (bi-weekly) 
llustrated with Point & Figure chorts. 
Details & sampies on request 
WOLFE & Co. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Dpt. F-12, 72 Wall St.. N.Y. 5, N.Y 


& VALUE 
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range; that more than two-thirds of 
this was traded at and under 25; and 
that the total exceeds the 29 million 
shares of common now outstanding, 
then you may realize that demand at 
new highs can provoke a far greater 
degree of volatility than anyone can 
remember since Sperry merged with 
Remington Rand. 

Of course, what I am saying is that 
a rise into the 30s would complete a 
rather heroic six-year “reversal base” 
whose implications for a long-term 
uptrend potential could be measured 
on our chart by the standards of Point 
& Figure chart technique. The result 
would be an extremely high target 
which at this time might have to be 
called unrealistic. So, for now, let’s 
work more prosaically with the two 
separate reversal bases that combine 
to make up the larger one. 

The first base developed in 1957-58 
between columns 1 and 2 on our 
chart. Its completion marked the re- 
versal of the 1956-57 downtrend 
(from 29) and led to the 1958-59 up- 
trend (to 28). You can count 12 col- 
umns of price-reversal action from 
column 1 to column 2; according to 
P&F standards, this gives us a target 
at 30 (12 units up from the measure- 
ment level at 18), which is still to be 
realized. The trading volume within 
this base (October 1957 through Sep- 
tember 1958) totalled about 4 million 
shares of stock. 

Last February when the uptrend 
advanced to 27, the price action be- 
tween columns 4 and 7 was completed 
as another reversal base. Its most 
conservative significant measurement 
can be taken on the 21 line, where 
you can count 16 units from column 
5 to column 6; this gives us a target 16 
units up, at 37. Now it is interesting 
to note that the trading volume in the 


19-25 price range during the period | 


January 1960 through January 1961 
totalled about 5.4 million shares, or 
35% more than the volume in the 
1957-58 base; and that the lateral ex- 
tent of the 1960-61 base, as measured 
for projection purposes, is just 33% 
larger than that of the 1957-58 base. 
This rather close relationship between 
share turn over and lateral extent of 
trading ranges can be observed fre- 
quently on Point & Figure charts. It is 
the basis for the generally accepted 
rule of thumb that the P&F chart 
mechanism makes intrinsic allowance 
for cumulative trading volume— 
something that the bar chart, which is 
rigidly tied to a time scale, cannot do. 
It also helps to explain the validity, 
within broad limits, of the price tar- 
gets. which stand in direct proportion 
to the lateral extent of trading-range 
movements: the more stock is accu- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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URGENT ... BULLETIN... FROM... THE... INSIDER .-- REPORT.., 


22 STOCKS 
THE “INSIDERS” 
ARE BUYING 


DURING THE PAST YEAR CORPORATE INSIDERS OF 
22 COMPANIES HAVE BEEN ACCUMULATING LARGE 
BLOCKS OF THEIR OWN STOCKS. CURRENTLY 
THEY ARE STILL BUYING. 


CONSIDER THESE CASE HISTORIES: 





Four years ago the president of a leading corporation in the 
packaging field began to buy large blocks of his company’s 
stock. Today he and other company officials are still buying 
notwithstanding a 400% rise in the stock. This stock seems 
destined to sell much higher and should be held. 





Several years ago the insiders of one of the smaller petroleum companies were 
heavy and persistent sellers of their own company’s shares. Thereafter, the 
company reported a series of deficits and plunged to a fraction of its former 
lofty levels. Today, the company is once again solidly in the black and the in- 
siders are buying large blocks although the price is still low. This stock is a buy. 





During the past six months several insiders have accumulated 
16,300 shares of this relatively small manufacturer in the defense 
and entertainment electronic field. This is a low-priced stock 
with a high-priced future. 





For many years the management of this medium sized chemical concern have 
been buying . . . buying . . . buying. We suspect the insiders are about to reap 
the rewards of their carefully laid plans. Fill in the coupon below if you would 
like to own a few shares of this company’s stock. 








SEND $1.00 TODAY FOR RECENT COPY OF “THE IN- 
SIDER REPORT” INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF 22 
STOCKS INSIDERS ARE BUYING. 


THE 
INSIDER 
REPORT® 


(AIR MAIL REACHES US OVERNIGHT) 


H P. O. Box 5067, 
Bridwell & Co. Stanford, Palo Alto, California 
I enclose $1.00 for recent copy of the “Insider Report” with list 
“22 Stocks Insiders are Buying”. 














a vy. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


(Sr) BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 
OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 
REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%, 
Prospectus on request 


Dept. B 
a 10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Investments 
Geared tr 
America’s Growth 


THE 
JOHNSTON MUTUAL 
FUND Ine. 


No sales charge or commission 

No redemption charge 21 

No binding contracts 

You buy or redeem shares at 

net asset value 

Accumulation Plan available 
Prospectus upon request 

The Johnston Mutual Fund Inc. 
230 Park Ave., Dept. F, N. Y.17,N. Y. 
ORegon 9-2700 


1961 MUTUAL FUND 
BUYING GUIDE 


...- complete data on over 200 funds 
FundScope, the mutual fund magazine presents 
ts annual buying guide to mutual funds. This 
guide shows at a glance which funds have per 
formed best during the past 5, 10 and 15 years 

for capital gains, for dividends, for safety. Packed 
vith tactual data and money savings suggestions 
t provides all the basic information necessary to 
show which fund is best for you. This outstanding 
guide is part of the regular April issue at no 
extra cost to you 

LIMITED PRINTING. SEND JUST $2 today for 
a 3 month trial (including the Buying Guide’ now 
offered at a 60% introductory discount to new 
trial subscribers only. FundScope does not sell 
mutual funds. No salesman will call 


FundScope, Dept. F-2 
470 S. San Vicente Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48. Calif. 
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GROWTH FUND 


A Mutual Investment Fund composed of se- 
curities selected for their possibilities of 
future GROWTH and increased income. 


>= For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad with your name 
and address to Dept. G-41 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 
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50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 












LOOKING FOR A PLANT SITE? 


FOR PROFESSIONAL 
FACTORY LOCATING 

. SERVICES 

> write, wire or phone J. D. Eppright 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. Dallas 


THE FUNDS 





Sales: 


WIXED BLESSING 


THE CLIMBING stock prices and heavy 
trading volume which brought smiles 
to the faces of stock brokers in the 
first quarter were not such happy 
news for fundmen. After laboring 
through a year of relatively weak 
sales and relatively high rates of re- 
demptions, fundmen had been hoping 
for a sign of better times to come. 

So far it has not come. While Janu- 
ary’s sales were at an all-time high, 
were redemptions. With 
sales at $243.4 million and redemptions 
at $100.5 million, the upshot was that 
the $143 million in net new money 
(sales less redemptions) taken in by 
the funds this January was actually 
smaller than the figure for January 
1960—$143.2 million. And it was $5.3 
million below that for 1959. 

No Relief. Nor did February’s to- 
tals and March’s preliminary indica- 
tions seem to offer fundmen any res- 
pite from this double-edged trend of 
higher sales and redemptions. Febru- 
ary’s sales, of course, could be ex- 
pected to drop below January’s (which 
is traditionally the biggest month). 
What really counted was how recent 
sales compared with those in the final 
months of 1960. 

So far as sales were concerned, the 
comparison was good: against average 
monthly sales of $160.4 million in the 
last quarter of 1960, February had 
chalked up $213.1 million. As reported 
by the National Securities funds, the 
Vance Sanders group and Investors 
Diversified Services, March looked to 
be even better. 

But with this good news, fundmen 
had to swallow a bitter pill. In Febru- 
ary redemptions registered a new 
high of $107.2 million. On an annual 
basis, this put the ratio of redemptions 
to assets at 77, the highest since 1954. 
Why the continuing climb in redemp- 
tions? Dorsey Richardson, president 
of the One William Street Fund, be- 
lieves that redemptions “tend to in- 
crease with a rising market.” 

Thus it was that the active ticker 
tapes of the first quarter had a double 
meaning for fundmen. That meant 
that the public’s interest in equity 
ownership was growing. But the 
chattering tickers were also temp- 
ting many investors out of funds into 
faster-moving stocks. Sighed George 
K. Whitney, president of the National 
Association of Investment Companies: 
“As the market gets more active, peo- 
ple sell their mutual fund shares be- 
cause they want to get rich quicker.” 


so — alas - 
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Management: 


THE NEWEST BILLIONAIRE 


Since there are only three mutual 
funds out of a total of some 200 which 
can boast more than $1 billion in as- 
sets, any claim to inclusion in so 
select a group commands a nod of 
respect. 

Last month the Kansas City-based 
United Funds group announced that 
it had become “the fourth of the na- 
tion’s mutual fund groups to surpass 
one billion dollars.” In a sense United 
was not a true billionaire. Each of 
the other three mutual fund billion- 
aires contained one individual fund 
with assets well in excess of this fig- 
ure: Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
Investors Mutual and Wellington 
Fund. The largest of United’s group 
of four, United Accumulative Fund, 
weighed in at only $475.6 million, a 
figure easily topped by the three bil- 
lionaires as well as by three others: 
Affiliated Fund, Investors Stock Fund 
and Fundamental Investors. 

Neat Trick. Nonetheless, few would 
begrudge United this small vanity. 
Having incorporated in 1940, United 
was certainly a relative latecomer to 
the industry. Of the other three bil- 
lionaires, only Investors Mutual had 
started as late. Wellington Fund be- 
gan in 1928 and M.LT. in 1924. Nor 
could anyone deny the impressive fact 
that 50°% of United’s assets, $500 
million, had been piled up in the last 
2)o years. 

“It is obvious,” says President Cam- 
eron K. Reed, “that mutual funds are 
becoming a way of life.” Also very 
obvious—to other 
fundmen—was the 
fact of the advan- 
tages of United's 
way of doing bus- 
iness: it is one of 
the few funds 
with its own sales 
force and_ boasts 
no less than 4,000 
Cameron K. Reed sales representa- 
tives busily at work in the field. 





Public Relations: 
I.D.S. & THE PROXY FIGHT 


WHEN the U.S. Government charged 
General Electric, Westinghouse and 
other electrical equipment manufac- 
turers with collusive price-fixing, the 
stocks of these companies plummeted. 
Investors are notoriously shy of any- 
thing that smacks of controversy, 
scandal or legal troubles. 

But as the proxy fight for control of 
Alleghany Corp. and its Minneapolis- 
based subsidiary, Investors Diversified 
Services, raged on last month between 
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Where To Place Your 


STOP-LOSS ORDER 


Shown By Chartcraft Method 
Of Point & Figure Trading 


Whether you are a beginner or a profes- 
sional trader, this book will teach you 
how to construct a Point and Figure 
Chart, how to recognize chart patterns, 
how to determine buy and sell signals, 
where to place protective stop orders, how 
to forecast market trends, how to deter- 
mine the extent of a move (the “count”) 
etc. It also contains a section on trading 
in Over-the-Counter Stocks, Convertible 
Bonds and Puts and Calls 





Since it was first pub- 
lished in 1947, the Chart- 
craft Method of Point and 
Figure Trading has be- 
come a recognized classic 
in the field of technical 
analysis of stocks and 
stock market trends 


64 PAGES 


OVER 100 
CHARTS 


” ” 
After more than a dozen 8% 11 
years of applying its bas- 


ic principles in the edit- 








ing of the various Chart- 

craft Advisory Services, these principles 
have now been up-dated and, where nec- 
essary, altered to meet the requirements 
of today’s Stock Market. They have also 
been expanded to include their applica- 
tion to trading in Commodity Futures 


This is an indispensable tool for the 
trader and investor alike. Send $2.00 for 
your copy today to see how you can bene- 
fit from this proven investment method 
You have an unconditional 10-day return 
privilege. Send this ad with $2.00 to 


CHARTCRAPFT, Inc. Dept. F-23 
Division of Business Reports) 
One West Ave. Larchmont, N. Y 














Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-86. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc 
150 Broadway New York 38, N. Y. 








Easier Way to Trade for Bigger 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Once-a-week instructions te your broker takes care 
of all trading details. Our weekly letter tells you 
where to buy, sell, take profits or place stops. 
Learn how to increase capital and income in these 
fast-moving markets that enable your funds te 
work 14 times as hard as they can in common 
stocks. Send for free booklet and recent trading 
bulletins today. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 











Do You Chart? 


If you like to chart stocks, prepare statistics, set 
up trend lines, then you should read the circulars 
describing a “‘stock market"? book we have pub 
lished. Write TRI-STATE OFFSET CO., 817F 
Main Street. Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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Indexes use weekly closing prices 
Fund indexes assume rei 
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the Murchison brothers and Alleghany 
Chairman Allan P. Kirby, the sales of 
the mutual funds under I.D.S. man- 
agement continued undisturbed in 
their upward trend. Nor, reported 
I.D.S., were shareowners cashing in 
shares at an abnormally high rate 

But, admittedly, the situation at 
Alleghany was not the best publicity 
for a mutual fund. Not content to wait 
for monthly totals, I.D.S. was keeping 
up-to-the-minute tabs on the public 
response to its five funds (the largest 
of which are Investors Mutual, Inves- 
tors Stock Fund and Investors Vari- 
able Payment Fund) through its sales 
force of over 3,000. “While we get 
mixed reports,” says an I.D.S. spokes- 
man, “many of our sales people say it 
hasn't hurt at all.” 

Does this mean that mutual fund 
shareowners are a “different breed” 
from ordinary stockholders? More 
likely it shows that fewer of them read 
the financial news. “In some parts 
of the country,” points out an IDS. 
spokesman, “people don’t know any- 
thing about it. People in rural areas 
just don’t read the papers as much 
as they do in cities.’ 


Sales Promotion: 
SILVER LININGS 


ABLE PUBLICITY men as they are, 
fundmen quickly perceived the silver 
lining beneath the recent warning 
against undue speculation made by 
New York Stock Exchange President 
Keith Funston. Said National Se- 
curities Series President Henry J. 
Simonson, “With professional man- 
agement so readily available, we 
think anyone who proceeds without 
it does so at his own risk.” 





PENN SQUARE 
MUTUAL FUND 


Organized 1957 
AN INVESTMENT FUND 
Investing in diversified securities 


for INCOME and CAPITAL 
GAINS possibilities. 





NO BUYING CHARGE 
NO SELLING CHARGE 











Free of Penna. Personal Property 
Tax in Opinion of Legal 
we 


Free copies ot the Prospectus may 


Counsel 


be obtained from 


J. L. HAIN & CO. 


451 PENN SQUARE 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
FRanklin 5-4424 


\ddress 


City & State 














ENERGY 
FUND 


INCORPORATED 


A mutual fund investing 
for growth possibilities in 


Electroni 
Missi 
il 


cp t Fuels 
bs Sac 
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and other activities related to 
the energy fields. 


NO COMMISSION OR 
SELLING CHARGE 
of any kind. Shares are 
offered at net asset value. 
Send for Free Prospectus. 
Write Dept. F 
Distributor 
RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 

Members of N.Y. Stock Exchange 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 4, N.Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 
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decisions in this market unless you 
know a stock's per-share perform- 
ance over past years. 


no 


This Recorp Book gives you the 
year-by-year facts and figures for 
stock listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. You get at a 
glance: 


1949-1960 
Each Year's: 


every 


e PRICE RANGE 
e DIVIDENDS 

e STOCK SPLITS 
e EARNINGS 
1960 earnings as available up to 


publication 


Nowhere else can you find more 
quickly, more easily, or at 
cost, the essential information you 
require to invest more profitably, 


particularly in the months ahead. 


ADDED FEATURE 


12-Yea: Record of the leading Mu- 
tual Funds, each year's: Prices 

Capital Gains—Investment Income 
—Net Asset Value—Sales Charges. 


lower 


~ 


This 1949-1960 Recorp Book can 
be indispensable to your invest- 
ment success. Order it today by 
sending coupon with vour check for 
only $1.95. 


FINANCIAL 


WORLD 


] () copies of your new 1949-1960 Stock Record Book at $1.95 each 


to FINANCIAL 
ing Stock Record Book 


© 1 year’s subscription, including all of the above 


C] 6-months’ trial ort ny 


| vestment service incluc 


| Name 
Address 


City 


CURRENT RATE 


FARN A 1% 


PER ANNUM 


...or get it FREE 


with this Special $12 Offer of a 6- 
months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAI 
WoORLD’s complete investment service 


Your $12 Brings You... 


26 Issues of FINANCIAL WORLD, giv.nz 
you sound stock values, continuous direc- 
tion on hundreds of issues . . . Everything 
to help you profit in any kind of market 


Cost at newsstands $13. 


EACH MONTH for 6 months an up- 
dated supplement of “INDEPENDENT AP 
PRAISALS” of up to 1800 listed 
detailed digests of prices, earnings, divi- 
dends—plus our own RATINGS of invest- 
ment value. (Similar guides cost up to $24 a 
year 


: 1 
stocks 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH”™ MANUAL 
320-page indexed review giving 55,000 per- 
tinent facts highlighting the good and bad 
points of 2,000 companies and their securi- 
ties. A ready reference of indispensable 
value. $5 


Thousands sold separately at $5 
ADVICE-BY-MAIL as once a 
week for 26 weeks—our opinion on 
whether to buy, sell, hold any stock you 
inquire about that interests you at the 
particular time. Not available alone. 


ACT QUICKLY—EDITION LIMITED 


Only one edition of the Stock Record Book 
is published each year and the supply is 
limited. So whether you buy the new Stock 
Record Book or get it FREE with a 
6-months’ trial subscription to FINANCIAI 
WORLD and its Added Services, be sure to 
order at once. (Additional savings—one 
year subscription is only $20 Fi 


today to « 


often as 
best 


out and 
mail the coupor rsxure delivery with 


out delay. 


Absolute money-back guarantee 
if not satisfied within 30 days. 
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Dept. FB-415, 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 


For payment enclosed 
my order for 


please enter 


WORLD's complete in- 
all for $12 


for only $20 
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move in what is essentially a straight 
line, there nevertheless have been 
several pauses, on average, in the past 
three months. This, too, is technically 
healthy. Thirdly, the list keeps being 
combed for relative values, and the 
stocks that were overlooked at an 
earlier phase then are rediscovered. 
This is one of the reasons I made a 
special point to comment favorably on 
the automobile stocks at the turn of 
the month. 

In addition, now that the business 
upturn is being accepted as a prob- 
ability rather than just a possibility, 
a new condition has developed—that 
of special premiums being paid for 
corporate pluses which previously had 
been ignored. At the same time, how- 
ever, there are definite signs that some 
of the recent high flyers, such as the 
apparel stocks and the bowling stocks, 
have temporarily “shot their bolt.” 
This beneath-the-surface selectivity 
also is technically constructive. Thus, 
this is a good time for the investon 
to think about the stocks that might 
be sold as well as those which should 
be bought. 


SCHULZ 
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mulated within a base, the higher a 
subsequent uptrend can theoretically 
carry. 

To carry our Sperry chart analysis 
one step further, we can stipulate that 
the March rally to 29 completed the 
entire price action since June 1959 in 
the 19-27 range as a characteristic re- 
versal base. Measured on the 22 line 
from column 3 to column 7, this base 
gives us a target at 48. Perhaps it 
would be wise to consider this target 
as suggesting a longer-term potential: 
but I imagine that it does not look 
very unrealistic to those “fundamen- 
tal” analysts who nowadays assign 
high price/earnings multiples to 
stocks for which they can discern a 
relatively high growth rate. 

In terms of volume, the 
1959-bl base is proportionate to the 


trading 


smaller base structures. During the 
time it evolved, about 8.7 million 
shares changed hands, or about 60°; 
more than during the phase starting 
in column 5. Similarly, the measure- 
ment from column 3 is about 60°, 
greater than that from column 5. 
Compared to the 1957-58 base, the 
1959-61 base is about 120°, greater 
both in terms of trading volume and 
of lateral measurement. 
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IN ELECTRONIC STOCKS? 


3 Picked for Spectacular 1961 Profits 


| the last two years there has been practically nothing to 
match the spectacular gains of the electronics stocks. 
Buying most of them, however, would have been far too 
risky for the average investor. But there has been one 
particular kind of electronics stock that offered both reason- 
able safety and great capital gain potentials. Stocks like: 


STOCKS FROM TO PROFIT 
Beckman Instrument 18% 141 677% 
Ling Altec 16 42% 155% 
Cenco Instrument 6% 78 1100% 


These companies had been largely overlooked by investors. 
Then “glamour” was added by new product development in 
dynamic fast-growth areas of the electronics business... 
earnings shot up and the stocks soared. 


NOW-—Three More Situations That Could 
Duplicate These Rises 


Yes, we believe three electronics stocks today have much of 
what Beckman, Ling and Cenco had—and in some ways 
more. Few investors know about the basic changes in these 
companies—yet. But judging from past history, situations 
with as much hidden potential as these appear to have, do 
not go unnoticed for long. Here are brief descriptions of two 
stocks in our new Report: 


One is a small company in the data processing field. A recently intro- 
duced new product promises to revolutionize an important area of their 
industry. From what we have seen, this product outclasses present 
competition by a wide margin. With its potential still virtually untapped, 
and with a strong management team at the heim, this stock (stil! 
under $25) could well be one of the great growth stocks of this decade. 


The other company is entirely different. We call it a “‘rags-to-riches 
comeback” stock. Selling as high as 15 in 1959, the stock slid to 
around 5 as a result of some bad luck and poor judgment. Now, three 
new factors have turned the outlook for this company completely 
around: (1) Capable new management, (2) Important new financial 
backing from one of the country’s smartest venture-capital firms, and 
(3) a revolutionary technological breakthrough in the space and missile 
field. We believe it is only a question of months until new business 
shows a powerful impact on sales and earnings...and for the stock, 
the rise could be explosive. 


Get the facts on these dynamic issues. Send today for our 
comprehensive Report on: “3 ELECTRONIC STOCK BAR- 
GAINS FOR LARGE 1961 GAINS.” And, with this Report, you 


will also receive—at no extra cost our 


MASTER GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN 178 LEADING ELECTRONIC STOCKS 


This latest tabulation gives capsule descriptions, sales, 
earnings, dividends, profit margins, capitalizations, highs 
and lows on the 178 best-known electronic stocks. 





GET NEW EVALUATIONS ON 178 LEADING ELECTRONIC 





Acme Elec 


Acoustica Assoc. 


Admiral Corp 
Advance Indus 
Aerojet-General 
Aerovox Corp 
Air Products 
Allied Control 
Altamil 

AMP Incorp 
American Bosch 
American Elec 
Ampex Corp 
Amphenol- Borg 
Anken Chem. 
Assembly Prods 
Audio Devices 
Aveo Corp. 
Avnet 


Baird Atomic 
Barnes Eng. 
Barry Wright 


Beckman Instru. 


Bell & Howell 
Birtcher 

Bogue 

Burndy Corp 
Burroughs Corp 


Carwin 

Cenco Instru 
Clarostat Mfg. 
Clevite Corp 
Cohu Elec 
Collins Radio 
Cons. Elec. ind 
Controls Co 
Control Data 
Cook Electric 
Craig Systems 
Cubie Corp. 
Cutler-Hammer 


Data Control 
Daystrom Inc. 
Digitronics 


Dymo Indus 
Dynamics Corp. 


Eastern Indus 
EdgartonG. & G 
Eitel-McCullough 
Elect. Accounting 
Elec. Assistance 
Electronic Asso. 
Elect. Commun. 
Electr. & Missile F 
Electronic Resch 
Electronic Spec. 
Electr. Corp. of Am. 
Electro-Instru. 
Electro Refrac. 
Electro- Voice 
Emerson Elec. 
Emerson Radio 
Epsco Ine 

Erie Resistor 

Ets, Hokin 


Fairchild Cam. 
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issues of our new bi- 


weekly SCIENCE & ELECTRONICS 
INVESTMENT LETTER-for just $1. 
Just mail the coupon TODAY. 


Farrington Mfg. 

Federal Pacific 

Foxboro. Co. 
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G-L Electr. 
Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
Gen. Instru. 
Gen. Prec. Eq. 
Gen. Tel. & Tel 
Gertseh 
Giannini Controls 
Glass-Tite 
Grumman 
Gulton Ind. 
Haloid Xerox 
Harmon- Kardon 
Hathaway Instr. 
Haveg 

Hazeltine 
Hewitt Robins 
Hewlett-Packard 


High-Voltage Eng. 


Hoffman Electr 
Hofman Labs 


Indi 
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Inte 
Inte 
toni 
Itek 


Jefferson Elec 


Ken 
Lab 


Lear Inc. 

Leeds & Northrup 
Leesona 

Ling Temco 
Liquidometer 


Litt 


Loral Elec. 


Lytl 
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Packard -Bell 
Pall Corp 
Perkin-Elmer 
Phileo Corp 
Philips Lamp 
Polarad Elec 
Polaroid 
Radiation Inc 
RCA 


Magnavox Co 
Magnetics Inc 
Mallory (P. R.) 
Manning, Maxwell 
Maxson, W 
McDonnell Airc 
Microwave Asso 
rn. Tel. & Tel. Midwestern Instru 
rstate Eng. Miniature Prec 

es Minn.-Honey 
Moog -Servocontrols 
Motorola Inc 
Muter Company 
Narda Micro 


Natl. Cash Reg 
National Co 


Square D Co 
Standard Kollsman 
Statham Instru 
Systron-Donner 
Taylor Fibre 
Taylor Instru 
Technical Opera 
Technology Inst 
Tel-Autograph 
Telecomput. Corp 
Texas instru 
Thompson-Ramo-W. 
Tracerlab, Ine 
Transitron El 
Tung-Sol Elec 
Varian Asso 
Western Union 
Westingh. Elec 
Yardney Elec 
Yuba Cons 
Zenith Radio 
Zero Mfg 


ana General 
ared Indus 
Bus. Mach 
rn. Rectifier 
rn. Resist 


Radio Shack 
Raytheon Co 
Reeves Snd 
Royal McBee 
Sanborn Co 
Sanders Assoc 
Sangamo Elec 
Servomechanisms 
Siegler Corp 
Sonotone Co 
Speer Carbon 
Sperry Rand 
Sprague Elec. 
Sprague Eng. 


nedy (D. S.) 
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Northrop Corp 
Nuclear-Chicago 
Oak Mfg. 

Pacific Mercury El. 
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CURRE 
PER AND 


ON YOUR 
SAVINGS 


WITH INSURED SAFETY 
* Dividends paid quarterly + With- 
‘drawals paid on demand since char- 
ter granted in 1937 * Accounts are 
legal investments for corporation 
and trust funds + Funds received by 
10th of month earn from Ist *Over 
$16 million reserves * Assets over 
$183 million + All accounts insured 
up to $10,000 by F.S.L.1.C. + We 
=a Pay postage both ways. 
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INVEST IN DIAMONDS 


Buy Diamond Jewelry direct from one of 
America’s well known diamond cutters. 
Pay only actual market price. 


Save From 1/3 to 1/2 Write for Catalog 46 


EMPIRE piamonp corp. 


Empire State Bidg., Sth Ave., at 34th St, N. Y. 


LET US 
MAKE YOU A 
BARRON'S 
SUBSCRIBER 


For the Next 17 Weeks For $5 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and in- 
vestment guidance—the equivalent of nu- 
merous special services that cost much more 
A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 
the investment implications of current politi- 
cal and economic events, and corporate ac- 
tivities the perspective you must have to 
anticipate trends and grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities . the knowledge of un- 
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derlying trends, immediate outlook, vital 
news and statistics, which indicate the real 
values of stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 


modities. Compactly edited to conserve your 
time, yet keep you profitably informed 

No other publication is like Barron's. It is 
especially edited for the man who is worth 
over $10,000, or who saves $1,000 or more a 
ear. It is the only weekly affiliated with 
Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ 
vast, specialized information in serving you 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how this 
complete weekly financial news service gives 
you money-making, protective information 
you need in managing your business and in- 
vestments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. 


Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s sub- 


scription only $15. Just send this ad today 
with your check for $5; 
Barron's National 
Weekly, 
F-415 


or tell us to bill you 
Business and Financial 
392 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass 
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50-55 level where it has been holding 
for several months. Earnings this year 
are expected to be moderately below 
those of last year; however, a gradual 
profits increase is expected in future 
years. Purchases of the stock for 
long-pull capital appreciation should 
prove rewarding. 

AIRLINES securities have acted well 
during recent months, and the chances 
are this upward trend will continue. 
On a long-term basis, Eastern Air 
Lines, Delta Air Lines and Northwest 
Airlines would seem to be an attrac- 
tive investment. 

AUTOMOBILE stocks have not per- 
formed well for quite some time, with 
the exception of Ford which has re- 
cently advanced some 15 points. The 
chances are, however, that automobile 
stocks generally have seen their lows 
and, despite their poor business at 
present, I believe purchasers of these 
stocks who have patience will be well 
rewarded. General Motors and Ford 
ought to be the best in the group, with 
American Motors and Chrysler good 
“gambles.” 

BuILpinc stocks were discussed and 
recommendations made in the Febru- 
ary 15 issue. Those suggested were: 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary at 14; now fractionally higher. 
Caterpillar Tractor at 3234; high since, 
38. Celotexr Corp. at 29; high since 
then, 31. Flintkote Co. at 30; recently, 
323g. General Portland Cement, 40: 
now 36. Johns-Manville Co. at 62; re- 
cent high, 74, and Masonite Corp. at 
321%; high since, 3458. I continue to 
believe that the worst is over for this 
industry and that a recovery will soon 
be under way. 

CHEMICALS were recommended here 
in the issue of February 1 and I am 
gratified they have done well since. 
My favorites continue to be Allied 
Chemical, American Cyanamid, du 
Pont, Columbian Carbon, Spencer 
Chemical and, as a speculation, Hey- 
den Newport Chemical Corp. 

Drucs should continue to make 
favorable showing over the longer 
term. My present favorites in this in- 
dustry: Carter Products and G.D. 
Searle & Co. 

ELECTRONICS, RADIO & TELEVISION. 
I continue to favor Columbia Broad- 
casting, General Electric, Zenith, Am- 
phenol-Borg Electronics, Siegler, Ra- 
dio Corp. of America, Wagner Electric 
and, as a speculation, Collins Radio. 
The latter, now around 46 vs. a 1960 
high of 76, appears to be in the proc- 
ess of making a base from which a 
good recovery could occur. How- 
ever, it is suggested only as a specu- 
lation. Raytheon, now around 41 vs. 





















BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend 

A quarterly dividend of $1.06 
per share has been declared 
payable on the first day of 
May 1961 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
April 10, 1961 of the Company's 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.25% Series. 


Preferred Dividend 


dividend of $1.20 
per share has been 
payable on the first day of 
May 1961 to stockholders of rec 
ord at the close of business on 
April 10, 1961 of the Company's 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.78° Series 


A quarterly 
declared 


Common Dividend No. 288 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the Common Stock 
of the Company has been de 
clared payable on the first 
day of May 1961 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on April 10, 1961 
Checks will be 
Old Colony Trust 
Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN 
Treasurer 


Boston, March 21, 1961 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 53 


Tie Boar oF DIRECTORS has 
this day declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty-Seven 
and One-Half Cents (57! 2¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable May 15, 


at the close of business April 
17, 1961. 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc 


Common & Preferred Dividends: 


The Board of Directors of 
Paper Board Company, Inc. 


lividends: 
50¢ per share on Common Stock. 
2834¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 

Common Stock dividends are 

April 15, 1961 to 


31, 1961. 
Dividends on the 4.6% 


able June 15, 1961 
of record May 29, 1961. 
Rosert A. WALLACE 


Vice President and Secretary 


March 14, 1961 
Bogota, New Jersey 


{{SAHAMEA TH 


1961 to stockholders of record | 


Federa! 
has this 
jay declared the following quarterly 


ayable 
stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 


Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Stock are pay- 
to stockholders 


a | 





= JOHN MILLER, Secretary = 
= = 
= March 28, 1961 = 
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a 1959 high of 73, also looks like a | 
good speculation. 


After many years of “doing noth 


ing,” Sperry Rand appears to be on | 
the threshold of better times. Long- 
range purchases ought to work out 


favorably. Recent price, 27%. 


Pivanctat, Earnings of leading f- The Number of Shares You Hold Could Double or Triple Overnight 


nance companies should continue to 


make good reading again this year. our staff using the latest market statistics has the kind of useful up-to-the-minute information 


hae 2 as . ¢ - ws s_y~cel— just completed a most timely survey. It examined our subscribers receive every week. This offer is 
Stocks in this group made an excel the history, price earnings potential and capital- open to new trial subscribers only. All we ask ir 
lent showing during the troublesome ization records of hundreds of companies for return is the cost of postage and handling ($1) 


‘ : . stock-split possibilities. We wanted to find it 
markets that existed during most of Which iamenaiin eduba andeeten &. 6 a6 4 thane 


the last year or so. During recent of new stock for one of the old in 1961 COMPARE THIS FOR PROFITS 
weeks many of them have made new one this has come our exclusive list of 22 stock DOW THEORY GROWTH LIST Up 84.0% 


candidates, companies show excellent 


highs. I continue to like C.I.T., now promise for the next buying period. As you know Dow-Jones Ind. Average up....19.0% 
around 80: Commercial Credit. now a mg _ = k's — per share to (From Nov. 28, 1958 to March 10, 1961) 

’ ’ a popular buying level. This usually attracts more 
87, and Pacific Finance, now around investors. Demand for the stock goes up. And 4 DOW MODEL PORTFOLIOS Up 148.4% 
— I - oe ihe , im often, so do prices and dividends. This list is avail Dow-Jones ind. Average up... .49.4% 
of42. In my opinion this continues tO able nowhere else, but you can have it—for a (From Jan, 31, 1958 to March 24, 1961) 


; . 2 > for cafety ; limited time only. To clearly demonstrate the value 

> , > best groups for s call 3 
be one of the best groups I , afety ‘ of the Dow Theory Investment Service, we will OVER-THE-COUNTER LIST Up 34.3% 
good return and long-range apprecia- ___ send you this valuable list of 22 STOCKS LIKE LY Dow-Jones Ind. Average up....15.8% 
tion TO SPLIT IN 1961 with our compliments geth (From Sept. 30, 1960 to March 3, 1961) 

: with a 30-day trial subscription to the Ser 

FLoor CoveERING stocks are generally fer this combination as a current exampl 
uninteresting and I have no recom- 
mendations in this group. Armstrong 
Cork Co., an old favorite of this col- 
umn, is the best in this industry, how- 
ever. 

Foop stocks have been stellar per- 
formers during the last six to 12 
months. I hope readers of this col- 
umn purchased issues like Continental 
Baking, Sunshine Biscuit, Beech-Nut 
Life Savers, Hershey Chocolate, Great 








DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. 
17 E. 48th Street, Dept. F 4-15, New York 17, New York 


Please enroll me as a Tria 
Subscriber to your Dow Theor 
Forecasts Investment 3 

and send me our 

Service for the next 
including the Mode] Portfolic 
Over-the-Counter Stocks and 
Growth Stock List. Also send ADDRESS 
me ‘22 STOCKS oe = 
SPLIT IN 1961 I enclose $1 
help cover postage and har 


charges 7 CITY 


1 aa Bs ee as 


_—_— 





Atlantic & Pacific, National Biscuit. Be 
and Pillsbury, all of which were rec- 


= 
ommended here, and, I hope further, PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


that they still own them THE RICHARD D. COMPANY 

LeatHerR & Suoes. Melville Shoe WYCKOFF COURSE OF rc 
Corp. suggested here in January of STOCK MARKET Dividend Notice 
this year at 29, continues to perform INSTRUCTION... 
well and remains my single reeommen- is starting its 31st year. Dividends on all series of pre 


: : . he ferred stock have been declared, 
dation in the group. Recent price, 33 The reason... it's a cieiie tiie k. WEE. teste 


; ; ie les , (Not holders of record at the close of 
Liquor. This industry has been a on advisory service.) business on April 10. These divi 
trying one for many years. However, Send for free brochure dends amount to $1.17 a share on 
in recent months leading securities in F-10. wreenene og b coy Xe rag _an 

o La . - es, ‘ a 
the field have begun to act better share on the 4.3% Series, and 95 
ee 2 ’ ASSOCIATES, INC. : 
largely, I think, as a result of a re- Park Ridge, Illinois Checks will he mailed 
duction in inventories and relief from 6. W. MILLER 
“Federal taxation on the bonding Treasurer 


period.” Schenley could be a good ERIE 


speculation. 
Investing Public Stil nn About the Stock Market? 


There has been convincing evidence ir past months that the investing public 
sophisticated and less st: ted abou ) t stock market reactions. Assuming 
Ss it means that new measurements | ) ic SE entime nt must replace certain 
CHANGE OF ADDRES market theories and that unusual ofit opportunities now await the alert 
mind is agile enough to be among the first to accept new investment concepts 
why Investors Research probes through the rust of pat investment platitudes to show 
> : ’ hidden profit possibilities which exist in today’s market. That is why we urge you t 
Please send old address (ex- following Special Offer today 


actly as imprinted on mailing SPECIAL OFFER. sena just $1 today to receive a full 5 week trial subscriptior 


: — : : 7 page IR service plus our latest special booklet ‘‘A Positive Investment Program.”’ Discov 
label of your copy of ForBes) yourself why thousands of investors have turned to Investors Research to sh ee. 


ger game in the stock market. Just mail the coupon below. (Offered to new trial subscriber 





cents a share on the 3.8°) Series 











and new address (with zone 


i ake a ; - . 

—— / , = ys ~— four INVESTORS RESEARCH 

ee See Company (Dept. F-105) Please air mail 5 week trial sub- 
922 Laguna Street scription PLUS bonus report 


7 Y + discussed abov Enclosed is $1 
FORBES SUBSCRIBER > Santa Barbara, Calif. ae . 


SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue Name 
New York 11, N. Y. Address 


*Serving Investors in 50 States and 20 Foreign Nations. 
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Facts about 
industrial 
opportunities 
in the area 
we serve in 
Utah 

Idaho 
Colorado 
Wyoming 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 


Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
§ LIGHT Inquiries held in strict confidence 


A Srounag Company 


um a Srowrng (Wate 





Pacific Gas and Electric 
_ Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 181 


The Board of Directors on 
March 22, 1961, declared 
a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year 
of 70 cents per share 
pon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This 
dividend wil! be paid by 
n April 15, 1961, ¢ 
ckholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 30, 1961. 


K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
San Francisco, Calif. 


[ecu 


check 


common sto 





for a richer, fuller life 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK APR. 16-22 


TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
$35.23. Under Delaware law, dissent- 
ing stockholders may demand pay- 
ment in cash, the amount to be de- 
termined by court appraisal. 

* ° 7 
Happy ending to 16 years of tax 
wrangling came last month for Kea?- 
ney & Trecker, Milwaukee-based ma- 
chine tool maker. Financially hard- 
pressed like the rest of its industry 
in recent years, K&T finally settled its 
claim for overpayment of 1944-45 
taxes, got a $1,880,000 refund. In 
addition, K&T collected a whopping 
$1,755,000 in accrued interest. 
. * © 
Nation’s biggest airline was born as 
United Air Lines got final Civil Aero- 
nautics Board permission to merge 
with Capital Airlines, which had been 
nearly grounded by financial trou- 
bles. The merger adds Capital's 6,500 
miles of basically north-south routes 
to United’s 14,000-mile east-west pat- 
tern. Consolidated operations will be- 
gin about June 1. 
» © . 
Studebaker-Packard’s new president, 
Sherwood H. Egbert, got a _ rude 
awakening in his first two months on 
the job. Instead of last year’s first 
quarter profit of $2.8 million, S-P this 
year is running heavily in the red. Its 
auto output so far has been a mere 
12,000 cars, down a whopping 63°, 
from 1960. 
* . ° 
Consumer credit (“Feeling No Pain,” 
Forbes, Apr. 1) slipped again in Feb- 
ruary and probably also in March, but 
the Federal Reserve Board likened the 
drop to that experienced at the low 
point of the 1958 recession. The $208- 
million February decline, twice Janu- 
ary’s $103 million, was again concen- 
trated largely in autos and othe: 
consumer durables. 
” * © 
Auto sales pickup in March cheered 
manufacturers even as they completed 
their poorest first quarter since 1952. 
General Motors, for example, reported 
its dealers sold about 240,000 new cars 
in March, up 19%; from February 
(though still 14°, below March 1960) 
Encouraged by the upturn, the in- 
dustry has scheduled production of 
1.4 million cars in the second quarter, 
15°, more than the first period’s 1.2 
million. 
. - a 
Proposal by Cerro Corp. and New- 
mont Mining to build a $64-million 
cement mill in the already crowded 
Eastern market (“Concrete Proposal,” 
Forses, Apr. 1) drew cries of anguish 


from Marquette Cement Co. last 
month. But Marquette President 
Walter A. Wecker made no change in 
his own plans to spend $23.5 million 
to expand and modernize plants in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

. e a 

Brightest spot in the first-quarter 
corporate profit picture may be the oil 
industry, particularly refining and in- 
tegrated companies. John S. Herold’s 
Petroleum Outlook estimates that oil 
profits will rise 15“ in the first three 
months of the year, with refiners and 
integrated operators doing even better 

© . * 

Vertical takeoff transport for military 
uses is the subject of hot competition 
among aircraft companies. Nearly 
every major aircraft designe’, in- 
cluding Boeing, Lockheed, Douylas 
and Grumman, has submitted designs 
to the Bureau of Naval Weapons 
Reason: with all three services ex- 
pected to use the winning entry. 
eventual production contracts could 
run to many hundreds of millions. 

. . * 

Fertilizer makers are in a happy mood 
because of sharply rising sales so far 
in 1961. Major makers like Monsanto. 
W.R. Grace, Allied and International 
Minerals & Chemical all report soar- 
ing sales, see prospects for a 10‘, 
gain in 1£61 over 1960. Reasons fo 
the upturn: good weather, farmers’ 
higher cash income and the desire fo: 
more intensive (and profitable) culti- 
vation of every acre. 

. . . 

Alleghany Corp. proxy battle this 
month drove trading in the stock to a 
32-year daily record for a single is- 
sue on the New York Stock Exchange 
In one hectic session 941,400 shares of 
Alleghany common changed hands, 
biggest single-issue volume since June 
1929, when 1,032,400 shares of Com- 
monwealth & Southern were traded 

a a 7 

Volatile B-70 bomber program seemed 
to be off again last month as President 
Kennedy recommended that B-70 
funds be cut to $220 million from the 
$358 million suggested by Eisenhower. 
B-70 developer North American Avia- 
tion felt the pinch immediately, an- 
nounced it would lay off 1,200 workers, 
mostly engineers, at its Los Angeles 
division. 

& . * 

Securities business a new growth in- 
dustry? The New York Stock Ex- 
change recently revealed that the 
“Exchange Community” has expanded 
its personnel 40°,, from 57,900 to 
82,600. in the past five years, with a 
fourth of that increase in 1960 alone. 
Another rise seems due this year, with 
firms working overtime to handle the 
current tremendous volume. 


Forses. Apri, 15, 1961 





BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a _ service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


560. THE EpUCATION OF BUSINESSMEN. A 
review (published by the Committee 
for Economic Development) of two 
sharply critical reports on the state of 
higher education as a preparation for 
business careers. Low academic stand- 
ards and admission requirements, infe- 
rior students and lack of research are 
just some of the shortcomings cited. 
Recommendations for improvement: that 
academic standards be raised, overspe- 
cialization in curricula be reduced (50% 
of undergraduate programs should be in 
liberal arts) and graduate school pro- 
grams be improved and expanded (44 
pages) 


561. WHAt Every BUSINESSMAN SHOULD 
Know Asout Prorit SHARING. That seg- 
ment of the business community which 
subscribes to profit sharing apparently 
believes it has a mutually beneficial em- 
ployee policy to offer its corporate breth- 
ren. This booklet by the Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation (an outgrowth of 
the research committee of the Council of 
Profit Sharing Industry) presents a view 
of a “down-to-earth, practical busi- 
ness approach.” Among the questions it 
attempts to answer are: What is profit 
sharing?; What types of programs are 
there?; What do businessmen hope to 
achieve with profit sharing plans? A list 
of additional reading matter on the sub- 
ject is included (16 pages). 





NEXT ISSUE: 


The Big Brokerage 
Boom. With Big 
Board volume run- 
ning at close to 5 
million shares a day 
and over-the-coun- 
ter trading booming, 
these are busy days 
for brokers. For a 
look at what this means to the U‘S.’ 
biggest investment house, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, see 
ForBES next issue. 
Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N.Y. F-1219 
Please send me Forses for the period 
checked: 
[] 1 Year $7.50 0 2 Years $12 
[) 3 Years $15 
[) Enclosed is remittance of $ 
C) New C) Renewal 
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1 American and Foreign $4 a y 
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ON THE 


TH 1 U G HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


All problems become smaller if you 
don't dodge them, but confront them. 
Touch a thistle timidly, and it pricks 
you; grasp it boldly, and its spines 
crumble. —WiiuiaM S. HALsey. 


If we 


we must 


preserve civilization, 
remain civilized. 
Louis St. LAURENT. 


are to 
first 


When a business firm attempts to 
mold its whole policy to meet the 
prices of its competitor, that business 
is entering a labyrinth, the center of 
which is the chamber of despair. 
Highest quality never can be given 
nor obtained at the lowest prices. If a 
price must be sacrificed, quality must 
be sacrificed. If quality is sacrificed 
society is not truly served. 


H. T. Garvey. 


A break in the established order is 
never the work of chance. It is the 
outcome of a man’s resolve to turn 
life to account ANDRE MALRAUX. 

An opportunist is a man who, find- 
ing himself in hot water, decides he 
needs a bath anyway. —ANON. 


One of the chief hindrances to de- 
cent education in America today is 
the overloading of our schools by 
placing on their shoulders responsi- 
bilities which in other times and other 
countries have, as a matter of course, 
been assumed by the home. 

—BERNARD IppINGS BELL. 


We easily believe that which we 
wish CorNEILLE. 


In the United States, to an unprec- 
edented degree, the individual's social 
role has come to be determined not by 
who he is but by what he can accom- 


plish. JoHN W. GARDNER. 

This is the sum of duty: do naught 
unto others which would cause you 
pain if done to you. MAHABHARATA. 


There exists a passion for compre- 
hension, just as there exists a passion 
for music. That passion is rather com- 
mon in children, but gets lost in most 
people later on. Without this passion 
there would be neither mathematics 
nor natural science. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


Too much rest becomes a pain. 
HOMER 


A man of a right spirit is not a man 
of narrow and private views, but is 
greatly interested and concerned for 
the good of the community to which 
he belongs, and particularly of the 
city or village in which he resides, 
and for the true welfare of the society 
of which he is a member. 

—JONATHAN Epwarps. 


Perfection does not exist; to under- 
stand it is the triumph of human intel- 
ligence: to expect to possess it is the 
most dangerous kind of madness. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


I cannot afford to 
making money. 


waste my time 
—Lovuts AGASSIZ. 


B. C, FORBES 


The man who has done his 
level best, and who is conscious 
that he has done his best, is a 
success, even though the world 





may write him down a failure. 


Oaks are the true conservatives: 
they hold old leaves till summer gives 


a green exchange. —Roy HELTON 


Very much of what we call the 
progress of today consists in getting 
rid of false ideas, false conceptions 
of things, and in taking a point of 
view that enables us to see the prin- 
ciples, ideas and things in right rela- 
tion to each other. —W. D. Hoarp. 


If a man is worth knowing at all. 
he is worth knowing well. 
—ALEXANDER SMITH. 


We must treat ideas somewhat as 
though they were baby fish. Throw 
thousands out into the waters. Only a 
handful will survive but that is plenty. 

—ANNE HEYwoop 


It is time to fear when tyrants seem 
to kiss. —SHAKESPEARE. 


You must lose a fly to catch a trout. 
—GeEorGE HERBERT. 


He who, having lost one ideal, re- 
fuses to give his heart and soul to an- 
other and nobler, is like a man who 
declines to build a house on the rock 
because the wind and rain have 
ruined his house on the sand. 

CONSTANCE NADEN. 

I am the world’s worst salesman 
therefore I must make it 
people to buy. —F 


easy for 
W. Woo._wortH 


Art is like a border of flowers along 
the course of civilization. 
LINCOLN STEFFENS 
The sages do not consider that 
making no mistakes is a_ blessing. 
They believe, rather, that the great 
virtue of man lies in his ability to 
correct his mistakes and continually 
make a new man of himself. 
Wanc YANG-MING 


Money is a_ stupid measure of 
achievement but unfortunately it is 
the only universal measure we have 

—CHarLES P. STEINMETZ. 


One should respect public opinion 
insofar as is necessary to avoid star- 
vation and to keep out of prison, but 
anything that goes beyond this is vol- 
untary submission to an unnecessary 
tyranny, and is likely to interfere with 
happiness in all kinds of ways. 

—BERTRAND A. RUSSELL. 


Man is not made for defeat. 
-ErNEST HEMINGWAY 


Though reading and conversation 
may furnish us with many ideas of 
men and things, yet it is our own 
meditation must form our judgment. 

—Isaac Warts. 


Learn from the mistakes of others 
—you can’t live long enough to make 
them all yourself. —Martin VANBEE. 


You and I must not complain if 
our plans break down if we have 
done our part. That probably means 
that the plans of One who knows 
more than we do have succeeded. 

Epwarp Everett HALE. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 537-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 





A Text... 


Give, and it shall be given unto you; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 


and running over, shall men give into your 


Sent in by Ida Martin, Chicag: 

Ill. What's your favorite text? A 

Forbes book is presented to send mete 
} 


CFS OF texts UM again. 


bosom. For with the same measure that ye 
withal, it 


shall be measured to you 


Str. LuKe 6:38 
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Our programs of research, 


development and production are 


aimed to anticipate or are 


Modern chemistry is one of the most fascinating 
and rapidly advancing of all the sciences. While 
the public is not nearly so conscious of the scope 
of its influence on contemporary living, Industry 
views achievement in the chemical laboratory as 
a springboard to growth...a means to maintain 
product leadership ...a form of insurance against 
the replacement of its products in the market 
Chemistry, and particularly the chemistry of 
precious metals is an important area of growth 
in our research activities and in our diverse serv- 
ices to Industry. Thus, the products of Engelhard 
development and manufacture in chemistry are 


everywhere...in places as unexpected as your 


ENGEL 


113 ASTOR STREET 


NEWARK 2 


correlated with 


industrial requirements. 


kitchen, car and medicine cabinet in giant 
in the newest satellite 


Engelhard products, serving virtually every 


petroleum installations 


field of industrial endeavor, are being supplied 
for a rapidly growing range of applications with- 
in the great related fields of chemical, electro- 
chemical, petrochemical and pharmaceutical 
processing. They are produced in many hundreds 
of forms as chemicals, catalysts, instruments, 
laboratory and production equipment 

A brief presentation of our operations and 
services is contained in a brochure “The Story of 
Engelhard Industries.” We will be pleased to 


forward a copy, upon request 


E s 1 N c. 


‘ 


NEW JERSEY 





FOUR MINUTE MIND 


Tt 


To stay ahead of growing demand for natura/ gas we have tripled our pipeline 


capacity in the /ast 10 years... plan still more expansion in the years to come. 


~ TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


y) FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL...HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT MEAN EVER WIDER SERVICE TO MAN 


YN: Te 


o Uil Company «+ lfenneco © 











